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Sparkling in its neat appearance and equally spar- 
kling in performance is the Gas range and broiler 
battery that cooks three meals daily for the staff 
of teachers and students at Pittsburgh’s smart Mt. 
Mercy Academy. 

Here some 500 grade, high school and college 


students are taught by the Sisters of Mercy. Quickly, 
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cleanly, efficiently the food is cooked and baked, 
the Sisters in charge of the kitchens having nothing 
but praise for the modern Gas cooking equipment 
that makes their job so much easier. 

For assistance on any institutional cooking 
problem, talk it over with the Commercial Repre- 
sentative of your local Gas Company. He can offer 


a solution that will fully meet your needs. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BUY WAR BONDS...HELP SPEED VICTORY! 
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CRUSADER Stainless 
Wares comprise the most 
varied assortment of Utensils available. 


For food storage and service — CRUSADER 

Stainless Hotel Ware—Bain Maries, Steam Table Insets and Pans, 

Spoons and Ladles, etc., are made of heavy gauge solid Stainless Steel. 
For efficient top of stove cooking— CRUSADER Stainless Range Ware— Stock 
Pots, Sauce Pans, Sauce Pots and Double Boilers are made of Double Armor 
Pluramelt. ALL CRUSADER Stainless Utensils are designed for hard daily usage 
to give many years of service. 


Now is the time to order CRUSADER Stainless Ware for your kitchen. Deliv- — 
eries will be made as materials are released. Write today for full particulars. 





LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., WOODHAVEN 21, N.Y. 
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On the Job—to Do the Job 


Look at the heating and ventilating system in any 
school building —large or small. Each installation 
presents an individual problem, calling for the best 
specialized knowledge. Manufacturing fine auto- 
matic temperature control equipment is not enough 
—correct application is also necessary. That is why 
there are Johnson engineers in every large city. 
Johnson men... everywhere . . . cooperate with 
architects, consulting engineers, con- 
tractors, and school administrators. 
Years of training and experience en- 
able them to bring expert knowledge 
to bear on the proper application of 
every element in the complete con- 
trol system. Their obligation does not 








end with manufacturing and selling the best in auto- 
matic temperature control equipment. That is why 
they are called upon, time and again, to aid in solving 
temperature control problems for the same school 
districts. On your next temperature control problem, 
ask your heating and ventilating engineer or con- 
tractor about Johnson... or call a Johnson engineer 
from a nearby branch. 


JOHNSON 


SERVICE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


DIRECT BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HEADLINES 


FOR POSTWAR PLANS 

Congress has appropriated $17,- 
500,000 for loans to states, counties 
and cities for plans for postwar con- 
struction. More money will be forth- 
coming as soon as schools, through 
soundly engineered projects, apply 
in sufficient numbers. (Story on 
page 64.) 


SCHOOL LUNCH BILLS 


A compromise on opposing ideas 
on school lunch legislation may be 
reached through companion bills, 
S. 962 and H.R. 3143, introduced 
into Congress May 7. This two-title 
measure would provide $100,000,000 
annually to replace the current $50,- 
000,000. (Story on page 64.) 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
appropriations bill for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and including 
the sum of $50,000,000 for school 
lunches next year, is ready for the Presi- 
dent’s signature. 


SURPLUS WAR PROPERTY 


Schools will benefit by a priority 
system announced by the Surplus 
Property Board which will give fed- 
eral agencies and state and local gov- 
ernments the inside track. (Story on 
page 68.) 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Recent proposals for an Interna- 
tional Office of Education have been 
made in Congress by Representative 
Karl Mundt and Senator Fulbright 
and have been urged on the U. S. 
delegation at the San Francisco con- 
ference by educational groups. 
(Stories on pages 66 and 70.) 

Eighty-four per cent of the people 


polled by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, at N.E.A. request, ap- 


prove of an international agency of 
education. Eighty-seven per cent would 
be willing to have schoolbooks in their 
city or county examined to see if the 
books are fair to all nations. 


N.E.A. ON CHICAGO 

A sweeping probe of Chicago 
schools by governor and legislature 
is sought in the N.E.A.’s 70 page 
report on its investigation expected 
to be off the press June 1. (Story on 
page 78.) 

Supt. William H. Johnson and the 
“one-man rule” of James B. McCahey, 
president of the board, are lambasted. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACT 


A bill, introduced May 6, would 
provide funds to assist states in physi- 
cal education, health service and 
vocational guidance programs. Au- 
thorizing $40,820,000, the bill would 
attempt to prevent federal control 
over educational policies. (Story on 
page 68.) 


MILITARY TRAINING 


Public hearings on postwar military 
training will be held June 4 to 16 by 
the Congressional committee on post- 
war military policy. Individuals, or- 
ganizations, representatives of the 
armed forces and members of Congress 
will be privileged to state their views. 


(Story on page 66.) 


FEWER DOCTORATES 


A slump in doctorates has taken 
place since 1941. The smallest de- 
cline, however, has been in educa- 
tion, with a one seventh decrease. 


PROGRESS IN NEW JERSEY 


Educational reorganization in New 
Jersey becomes effective July 1. Rutgers 
becomes the state university and a new 


state department of education will con- 
solidate eight existing agencies. 


FLOOR MACHINES AVAILABLE 


W.P.B. restriction has been lifted 
on the distribution of floor mainte- 
nance equipment to schools as of 
May 11. With the revocation of 
Limitation Order L-222, all manufac- 
turers of this type of equipment can 
again supply floor machines to 
schools without having to obtain 
a W.P.B. release. 


SERVICEMEN’S CHILDREN 


Authority and funds for the War 
and Navy departments to operate 
schools or to reimburse service per- 
sonnel for tuition are urged by the 
Army and Navy Journal. Noncom- 
missioned officers with several chil- 
dren can’t afford the tuition fees 
charged by certain civilian public 
schools. 


TEXAS TURMOIL 


“Gravely concerned about the situ- 
ation at the University of Texas,” the 
executive council of the American 
Association of University Professors 
is continuing its investigation of the 
ousting of Dr. Homer P. Rainey and 
three economics instructors. 


Whether the Texas turmoil is the 
forerunner of a nationwide “new and 
dangerous future” in which pressure 
groups will try to control education, 
only future investigations and develop- 
ments can show, says Dr. Edward C. 
Kirkland, chairman of the committee 
on academic freedom. 


WILL TRY ARMY METHODS 


Phases of the Army’s method of 
teaching French and Spanish will be 
tried experimentally at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky this summer. 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 64. 
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CHAIN LINK FENCE 


e Put modern fence protection first 
on your list of improvements for 
after the war. Fence provides essen- 
tial protection for school children, 
protects against trespassers and van- 
dals, and improves the appearance 
of school property. When Continen- 
tal Chain Link fence can be freely 
supplied again, it will be modern in 
every detail and fully adaptable to 
your requirements. It will still be the 
only Chain Link fence with fabric of 
KONIK steel. You're invited to write 
for a copy of Continental's free fence 
manual. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
General Offices, KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Plants at Kokomo, Indianapolis, Ind., Canton, Ohio 
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DUST INVITES GERMS 


Ordinary dust raised in 
sweeping carries myriads 
of germs which can remain 
virulent for weeks and 
even months. That is one 
reason why thousands of fac- 
tories, shops, stores, and 
schools are adopting "Dustless" 
Sweeping. Daily sweeping with 
a Dustless brush and Arbitrin 
sweeping fluid reduces bacteria 
in the air as much as 97%. You 
ought to Know all about this 
Detter method of 
Seccping. Write 
fer Complete 
feces today. 


“Dustless"—"Speed Sweep”— : 
ae er ee DOES MORE FOR LESS 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS 22°". 


528 North 22nd Street «© Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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Teachers’ Unions 


Questions: |. Please let me know whether 
the teachers’ union deals directly with the 
board or through a board committee or 
through the superintendent. 2. Are relations 
between schools and teachers’ unions usually 
cordial? What have been the concrete re- 
sults—in the way of revised salary schedules? 
3. Have you any helpful suggestions for a 
superintendent in a city in which a union is 
being organized?—lIl., N. Y. and Mich. 


Answer: Our union, in bringing such 
matters as salary adjustments before the 
board of education, usually follows the 
practice of first meeting with the super- 
intendent of schools for preliminary dis- 
cussion. This is followed by a joint 
meeting of the union, the superintendent 
and the board of education. 

Relationships are cordial. The super- 
intendent and board members are in- 
vited to the annual anniversary meetings 
of the union. 

In my opinion, it would be unwise for 
a superintendent either to oppose or 
to encourage teachers’ joining a union. 
Teachers are adults, should be treated 
as such and thus should make their own 
decisions regarding union membership. 
This freedom of choice is one of the 
things which in the past has made our 
country great. Let us retain this privi- 
lege, at least as long as we can exercise 
such privilege wisely —C. L. Crawrorp, 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Answer: Our board deals with the 
union through the superintendent of 
schools. The relations between them are 
cordial. 

Concrete results have been a consid- 
erable revision in the salary schedule and 
several adjustments in working condi- 
tions. Of course, no one is able to know 
exactly how much of this is due to the 
teachers’ union and how much to other 
influences. We also have a teachers’ 
federation in the city—Cnartes D. 
Lutz, Gary, Ind. 


Paying for Athletic Suits 


Question: Can the school board pay for 
football, basketball and track suits out of 
the educational fund when this equipment is 
used in physical education classes daily in 
Illinois under a qualified teacher?—K.C.P., 
i. 

Answer: There would be no question 
about such expenditures’ being legitimate 
charges against the educational operating 


6 


fund. School districts can charge books, 
paper, motion picture machines and 
films, radios and any other equipment 
or supplies that are useful in the opinion 


of the school board and the administra- 


tion. 

The title to the suits would, of course, 
remain with the district and not with 
the individuals who wear them.—ALDEN 
B. MILts. 


How Can We Check Tardiness? 


Question: We have a problem of exces- 
sive amounts of tardiness in our junior-senior 
high school. So far we have not been able 
to hit on any method of checking it to any 
great extent. We should appreciate sugges- 
tions of methods used successfully elsewhere. 
—E.L.M., Pa. 


Answer: Tardiness results largely 
from lack of interest. We are least 
likely to be late when our destination is 
a matter of seeming importance. Perhaps 
school should open with significant ac- 
tivities which pupils would not want to 
miss. 

An assignment of some responsibility, 
such as cadet service, should help to 
bring pupils to school on time. Studies 
show that most tardiness is among a 


small percentage of pupils. Case studies’ 


and good counseling night improve the 
attitudes of these individuals. Negative 
disciplinary measures rarely remove the 
causes of tardiness—Lowett P. Goop- 
RICH, 


Lure of Big Wages 


Question: How can we best combat high 
school pupils’ irregularity in attendance or 
withdrawal from school, particularly those 
who are lured away to earn big wages paid 
by employers who are indifferent to the best 
interests of young people and are willing to 
keep their businesses going at the expense 
of the educational training of youth? In this 
state, high school pupils are beyond the 
provisions of compulsory school laws.— 


W.B.N., Ark. 

Answer: After every effort has been 
made to enforce school attendance and 
child labor laws, we feel that the best 
method for combating early withdrawal 
from school is the inauguration of an 
educational campaign directed toward 
pupils, parents and employers. In keep- 
ing with this point of view the U. S. 
Office of Education, at the beginning of 
the last two school years, has prepared 
and put into circulation “back-to-school” 
bulletins. 


In addition, practically no August or 
September issue of Education for Vic- 
tory, official publication of the Office of 
Education, fails to carry one or more 
articles, announcements or open letters 
urging pupils to return to school. Files 
of Education for Victory can be exam- 
ined in an educational library —Cart A. 
JESSEN. 


Should Pupils Drive Buses? 


Question: In these days of transportation 
difficulties, should high school boys be ac- 
cepted as drivers of cars to transport basket- 
ball players?—M.M., Kan. 


Answer: High school boys should be 
accepted as drivers of cars to transport 
basketball players only when they have 
passed a driving examination successfully 
and have shown that they have the 
ability and judgment necessary for safe 
drivers. 

This should only be permitted in an 
emergency in which able and adult driv- 
ers cannot be obtained—New Mexico 
State Boarp oF EpucaTion, TRANsPoR- 
TATION Division. 


Substitute Teachers’ Salaries 
Question: How are salaries for substitute 
teachers determined?—J.E.G., Tex. 
Answer: Substitute teachers’ salaries in 
many situations are governed by supply 
and demand, especially where the service 
is temporary and incidental. Frequently, 
regularly appointed teachers especially 
adapted to substitute work are assigned 
to substitute service at schedule salaries. 
When the substitute is regarded as a 
probationary teacher, credit may be given 
for previous training and experience on 
a graduated schedule. One schedule of 
this type now in operation ranges from 
$8 to $11 a day by 50 cent intervals.— 


Lowe. P. Goopricu. 


Study Hall Period 


Question: Many high schools throughout 
the nation are operating without providing a 
study hall period for pupils other than the 
supervised study within the classroom. To 
what extent is this being done and what are 
the arguments pro and con?-—H.R.O., Calif. 

Answer: Studies of regional associa- 
tions show a great movement toward the 
lengthened class period so as to include 
supervised study. The longer class pe- 
riod makes for fewer periods in the day 
and a lessened need for study hall space. 

At the present time, when great num- 
bers of high school pupils are working 
before and after school, less study hall 
space is needed than in normal times. 
However, few schools have eliminated 
entirely the general study hall for pupils 
not otherwise engaged. 

In these times it is sensible to excuse 
pupils from study halls so that they can 
work outside of school. It is not sen- 
sible to excuse them from study halls 
so that they can roam around the school 
building —Vircit StTInEBAUGH. 
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Everyone Grows Potatoes 


Our nation and our Allies will both 
benefit from such projects as the high 
school boys in Iowa Falls, Iowa, are pro- 
moting through vocational agriculture 
classes. 

Take this year's seed potato purchase, 
for example. With normal conditions of 
weather, some 20,000 bushels of potatces 
will be raised by farmers .and victory 
gardeners in that community from seed 
cooperatively purchased by the high 
school boys. From 30 to 40 per cent of 
these growers never planted potatoes un- 
til the boys aroused their interest. 

This is the tenth year the vocational 
agriculture pupils have pushed potato 
growing. In that time they have found 
out by experiment what seed is best 
adapted to the soil and climate of the 
locality. The boys travel about the town 
and country and take 
potatoes, collecting a 
order. This year 462 
seed and two carloads of potatoes were 
delivered. 

When the cars arrived, the boys sent 
out postcards to their customers telling 
them they had two days to pick up their 
seed potatoes. Those two days the boys 
and their instructor, C. E. Bundy, spent 
at the railroad siding, unloading the 1020 
sacks, presiding over a vat of mercuric 
solution to protect the potatoes against 
disease (gardeners paid an extra 15 cents 
a hundred for this service, if they de- 
sired it), taking in the amounts due on 
each purchase and settling the freight 
charges. The boys did all these jobs effi- 
ciently and calmly, turning to Mr. Bundy 
only for advice when they needed it. 


orders for seed 
deposit on the 
families ordered 


Duroc Center of Nation 


Breeding and feeding hogs is a stu- 
pendous businéss at this lowa Falls High 
School. The bpys are organized into a 
Duroc Breeders’. Association and through 
this association own. cooperatively seven 
herd sires, including the Iowa grand 
champion boar. 


The 44 members of this association 
(high school graduates can continue 
active membership in the association for 
three years through their Future Farmers 
of America chapter) own from one to 
20 sows each. During the last breeding 
season they bred 360 sows and in six 
sales held since last August they have 
sold $40,802 worth of pure bred Duroc 
hogs to farmers and breeders in 12 states. 

Through the work of this one phase 
of the vocational agriculture program, 
the Iowa Falls community has become 
nationally known as a Duroc center. The 
boys have not only provided improved 
breeding stock but they have taught 
themselves, their fathers and the entire 
farming community proper methods of 
mixing feeds. 

This school boys’ Duroc Breeders’ As- 
sociation owns a membership in the Iowa 
Farm Bureau and in the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Elevator. 


Soybeans and Oats, Too 


A third project of this remarkable de- 
partment of vocational agriculture is its 
crops’ and soils’ organization. Its pres- 
ent task is the introduction of improved 
varieties of soybeans and oats into the 
community. Through repeated experi- 
ments the boys learn which strains will 
do best in their locality. 

Little wonder that Iowa State College 
selects this high school as a center for 
practice teaching where senior students 
who expect to become instructors spend 
six weeks in observation. 


Unique Junior College 


The quaint and dignified plant of Ells- 
worth College, founded in 1890, stands 
one block away from Iowa Falls’ beauti- 





Members of the lowa Falls Duroc 
Breeders’ Association are proud 
of the seven herd sires they own. 


ful and modern senior high school. The 
college founder died some years ago and 
left an endowment of 4882 acres of rich 
lowa loam. Hard times hit the college 
and some of the land had to be sold. 
Even so, the heroic little college could 
not stave off defeat indefinitely. 

By 1928 the citizens of Iowa Falls de- 
cided they needed a public junior college 
and voted to establish one. There stood 
Ellsworth, about ready to give up the 
struggle. In consequence, the school 
board decided to take a ninety-nine year 
lease on the buildings, grounds and 


equipment. 
Of the founder’s endowment, 2300 
acres of farm land still remain. The 


board hires a farm manager and the in- 


- come is used to maintain the junior col- 


lege plant. 

One other point about this junior col 
lege is its unique organization. It op- 
erates under a board of control, consist- 
ing of the superintendent of schools, the 

(Continued on page 10) 





Duroc association members haul away feed (protein and mineral) 
from elevator where they purchased and mixed 56,000 pounds. 
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A GUIDE TO 
TOILET ROOM ENVIRONMENTS 


School executives who insist 
upon appropriate toilet room 
environments may obtain refine- 
ment with the utmost of sanita- 
tion and convenience by refer- 
ring architects to Sanymetal 
“Porcena” (porcelain on steel) 
Ceiling Hung Toilet Compart- 
ments. The design and construc- 
tion details for the new ceiling 
hung toilet compartments, as 
well as the usual standing types, 
are presented in Sanymetal’s 
new Catalog No. 83, which is 
available on request or through 
the Sanymetal Representative 
located in your locality. Use 
Sanymetal “Porcena” (porcelain 
on steel) Toilet Compartments 
to be sure of strictly modern 
toilet room environments, and 
to insure against obsolescence. 


Porcena (Porcelain on Steel) 
TOILET COMPARTMENTS AND 
TOILET ROOM ENVIRONMENTS 








FOR Impressionable Youth 


In educational buildings of all types, more so than in any 
other type of building, the treatment of a toilet room 
environment is no longer secondary to the utility of the 
toilet fixtures. A late pre-war trend toward combining 
utility with appropriate toilet room environments is again 
in evidence in the planning of educational buildings for 
post-war construction. 


Great strides have been achieved in the development of 
toilet room environments in keeping with other treatments 
of educational buildings. The toilet room should be one 


of the most important rooms in the educational plant. 
Sanymetal “Porcena” (porcelain on steel) Toilet Compart- 
ments, of which there are several types, lift the toilet room 
environment into harmony with other appointments and 
equipments of educational buildings. Sanymetal Catalog No. 
83 for 1945 illustrates Sanymetal Ceiling Hung and Standing 
Types of toilet compartments and appropriate toilet room 
environmental treatments. Send coupon direct to the 
factory if you would like a copy of this catalog for your 
reference files. A copy of this catalog should prove helpful 
in planning with architects. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC., 1693 Urbana Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC, 
1693 Urbana Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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cies of the colleges of arts, science and 
education and the conservatory of music. 


It’s really quite a model junior college, 


| it is said. 


| Teachers Are Plentiful 


Twenty vacancies, 1000 applicants! It 


_ sounds like the depression days of the 


RURAL 


Juuian E. BuTreRrwortH 
HELEN HEFFERNAN. 


Cornell University 
California State Dept. 


SCHOOL PLANT 


Raymon V. Lonc.___ Planning Board, Virginia 
H. W. Scumipt________._ Wisconsin State Dept. | 


INTERPRETATION 
Wortn McCiure_University City Public Schools | 
Crype R. Mmer__________ Columbia University 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 
Atonzo G. Grace___.Commiussioner, Connecticut 
Francis B. Haas State Superintendent, Pa. 


BOOKS, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 


Frank A. Jensen. LaSalle-Peru Twp. Schools 
Joun W. Lewis Baltimore Public Schools 


Morpeca! W. JoHNson Howard University 
Arnotp E. Joyar____ University of Maryland 
H. M. Katien__ New School for Social Research 
Viertinc Kersty.__Los Angeles Public Schools 
Harry D. Krrson Columbia University 
Gerorce C. Kyte University of California 
Cuartes H. Laxe Cleveland Public Schools 
F. Dean McCuusxy Scarborough School, N. Y. 
Pauw J. MisNER__. Glencoe Public Schools 
H. S. MircuHetv. Fordson Public Schools 
F. J. Morritrr New York State Department 
Epwin F. NeELson Hartford Public Schools 
K. E. Osernortzer Long Beach Public Schools 
A. V. Overn University of North Dakota 
Paut C. Packer University of lowa 
Carrot. R. REED District of Columbia | 
Epwin H. REEDER University of Illinois | 
Pau. A. REHMUS Lakewood Public Schools | 
W. C. Reusser University of Wyoming | 
Gerorce I. SANCHEZ University of Texas 
F. R. ScHERER Rochester Public Schools | 
R. E. Scorr___™__—_— Hennepin County Schools | 
E. R. Sirert_._....._Maywood Public Schools 
W. B. Spautpinc_ Portland ( Ore.) Public Schools 
Virci. StineBaucn Indianapolis Public Schools 
J. W. SrupeBaKEeR__ Commissioner of Education | 
W. W. Tuetsen______Milwaukee Public Schools | 
Cuartes H. THompson_____ Howard University | 





Heroitp C. Hunt_... Kansas City Public Schools &. W. Tucker Kemper Military School 
H. Morton Jerrorps.__.Fairfield Public Schools N. E. Vices Missouri State Department | 
4. EDITOR @ Arthur B. Moehlman ' 


“MANAGING EDITOR ¢ Raymond P. Sloan 


| 


ASSISTANT EDITORS ¢ Mildred Whitcomb | 


Kathryn E. Ritchie | 
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| Iowa but from New York and 


30’s but it was actually the summer of 
1944. 

At Iowa Falls teachers are plentiful 
and they are good; in his seventeen years 
in the town, Supt. C. M. Bartrug never 
had a better staff. Here is how he got 
them, for they came not alone from 
Mis- 
souri and Minnesota and Nebraska. 

Last spring as soon as vacancies for 


_the coming year were reported, Mr. 


Bartrug started sending out mimeo- 
graphed sheets listing the posts open 
and the requirements for the job. He 
mailed these lists to 52 colleges, uni- 
versities, placement bureaus and teachers’ 
agencies. 

Applications began to pour in until 
they totaled a thousand or more. The 
delighted administrator picked 10 appli- 
cants for each opening and began to 
sift further. He called two candidates 
in for an interview for each job. When 
he decided in his own mind which he 
wanted to accept he started in on a 
campaign of persuasion, extolling the 
virtues of the community, the alertness 
of the school system. 

Although the superintendent hired 
several from distant states, sight unseen, 
he failed to pick a lemon. His procedure 
‘was to call a school friend in that locality 
by long distance and quiz him carefully. 
“Would you hire this teacher for your 
own school?” was his final question and 
if the answer was affirmative and other 
points were successfully cleared up, Iowa 
Falls took the teacher. 

For the new year and yeafs to come 
the superintendent now has a backlog 
of applications for he does not mean to 


| lose touch with the better material un- 


covered by his mailing pieces of last 
spring. 


Rebinds Worn Textbooks 


When W.P.A. projects ended in Fair- 
field, Iowa, not all of the services they 
provided were allowed to expire. In a 
small workroom adjoining the library 
of the community high school sits the 
same busy bookbinder who was em- 
ployed with W.P.A. money. She more 
than makes her salary today by rebind- 


_ing worn library books and textbooks 


which are rented to the pupils. 

She also makes temporary backs for 
each of the 60 magazines which are in 
the library, lacing the new copies into 
the bindings as they are received. 
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NLY with your help can sound films enable 

students to master the four steps to useful citi- 
zenship. For, in showing instructional films, your 
planned guidance spells the difference between 
waste and retained learning. 


To help you enrich the quality of your pupils’ ex- 
periences and expedite their learning, the Instruc- 
tional Films Division of I.T.&T. offers an author- 
itative film library: of over 1,000 subjects from 
which you may make selections to integrate success- 
fully with your school curricula. 


Upon request, we shall gladly mail to you the 
descriptive catalogue of instructional films now 
available, and keep you advised of new films as 
they are produced. Fill out and mail coupon for 
your copy. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. 
A Gorce Gor‘ Letter Living Through 16 mm 
25 West 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


Branch Offices Throughout the United States 


































1. The 3 Rs — The useful citi- 
zen knows how to read, write 
and do simple arithmetic. In- 
structional films help speed the 
learning of these fundamental 


2. Geography, History, Gov- 
ferature, Science— 
Knowledge of the world in 
which he lives helps the useful 
citizen face the responsibilities 
and enjoy the rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship. Instruc- 
tional films stimulate learning 
Presenting information in 
an interesting thought-provok- 
ing manner. 


ernment, 


Films Help 
aster Each 






3. Building Stronger Commu- 
nity Relationships — Coopera- 
tive group projects growing out 
of experiences gained through 
instructional films develop in- 
creased spirit of friendliness and 
cooperation among students. 








4. Trade or Profession — By 
learning and practising a trade 
or profession, the useful citizen 
ee himself and his family. 
1.T.&T. new vocational-train- 
ing films help students develop 
and improve skills. 








INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION I. T. & T. CORP. 

25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. » 

Please send me, without obligation, your catalogue ing instruc- 
tional films that integrate with my specific curricul 
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tlling AASS lo work 


IN SCHOOLS 


Your architect can employ glass in many 
ways, in new construction and in modern- 
ization, to make your school more beauti- 
ful, more efficient and easier to maintain. 
Use it clear, when you want both light 
and visibility—translucent, when you 
want privacy. Use glass for surfaces in 
home economics kitchens, washrooms 
and labs—for the smooth, hard surface of 
glass resists ordinary acids and abrasives. 
Libbey-Owens:F ord Glass Company, 2265 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


DAYLIGHT ENGINEERING. Adequate 
daylight, for every student in the room, 
is an aim well worth striving for. Proper 
daylighting helps prevent eye fatigue . . . 





especially important for children whose 
eyes are still developing. Remember, too, 
that windows of clear glass allow a re- 
laxing view of the outdoors—an impor- 
tant aid in prevention of restlessness. 

There’s no need to restrict your use of 
windows for fear of excessive heat loss in 
cold weather. For Libbey-Owens-Ford 
has developed a windowpane that insu- 
lates. It’s Thermopane—an hermetically- 
sealed, double-glass unit that adds com- 
fort and cuts heating costs. 





BETTER PLANNED WASHROOMS. Place 
a large mirror on the wall opposite 
wash basins as well as above them. 
Students will use it for hair-combing, 
clothing adjustment, good grooming. 
This mirror arrangement helps pre- 
vent washroom jams. 


MUSIC PRACTICE ROOMS. With parti- 
tions of clear glass, teachers can see 
students at work, each practicing his 
own particular instrument. Thermo- 
pane, with its sealed-in dead air 
space, is an effective aid in prevent- 
ing transmission of sound from room 
to room. 
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Get Your Free Copies Now! 





@ THE TWO BOOKS illustrated herewith are being widely 
distributed throughout the nation in answer to thousands 
of requests already received from boys and girls and their 
parents, many of whom probably live in your community. 
We want you to know what your students and their parents 
are now reading about Music Training...what others in 
positions of prominence and authority think about it. If 
you have not already obtained a copy of each of these two 
valuable books from your friendly Conn dealer, we invite 
you to write us direct, today, and we will mail them to you 
immediately, without obligation. 

School bands and orchestras are given strong support 
in a national educational campaign through which Conn is 
planting seeds of instrumental music study in the minds of 
youth and their parents’. Leading national magazines are reg- 
ularly being used. These include The American Magazine, 
Parents, The American Home, The American Legion, Boys’ 
Life, The American Girl, The Open Road for Boys, Senior 
Scholastic, and Handbook for Boys. Forceful, appealing 
messages in these publications are promoting the advan- 
tages of playing a musical instrument, especially in the 
school band and orchestra. 


C. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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@ “Music, The Emotional Outlet For Youth”—for PARENTS 


A beautiful presentation, in 28-pages, of the advantages which music train- 
ing gives to boys and girls in cultural enrichment, desirable associations, 
worthy use of leisure time, development of initiative and leadership, 
teaching of discipline and cooperation, building of character and health. 


@ “Fun and Popularity Through Music” — for YOUTH 


A profusely illustrated, sparkling, new 28-page book which emphasizes 
the many opportunities for pleasure and profit that come with the play- 
ing of a musical instrument. Fun, popularity, travel, opportunities for 
scholarship, for leadership, etc., are all covered in text and illustration. 


1895 
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Cc. G. CONN LTD., 699 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 
Please send me, free and without obligation, the following: 


C] “Music, The Emotional Outlet For Youth” 
C] “Fun and Popularity Perrugh Music” 
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Newest of 
educational 
tools... the 





sound System 
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IN A WORLD where thought and opinion are so increasingly shaped by 
radio broadcasting, the school cannot start too early to use audio education 
to develop its students’ listening sensitivities and aural discrimination. 

Before long, Stromberg-Carlson Sound Systems will again be available to 
help good teachers do an even better job of fitting their pupils for life in the 
world they must live in. Many schools are already using radio and phonograph 
as most successful teaching aids in such courses as social science, literature, 
foreign languages, music, physical education, and other courses. 

A modern Sound System in your school not only gives you the superior 
interest factor of audio education, it also permits the principal to reach 
instantly any, or every, room in the school without leaving his desk. Your local 
Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equipment distributor will gladly check with 
you on the use and/or installation of a Sound System in your school. 

He’s listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
Or write Sound Equipment Division, Stromberg-Carlson Company, 
Dept. 96, 100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, N. Y. 








STROMBERG-CARLSON 


STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF 





More than 100,000 


Acoustical Installations 


... At Your Service Through Acousti-Celotex 
Distributors from Coast to Coast 


HE Acousti-Celotex* Distributor Organization pos- The extra service he offers in no way affects his ability 
Katine broader and more varied sound conditioning to compete on the smallest or the largest job. That 
background than amy other group in the acoustical field! service is the unwritten plus value that goes with every 

Through this experience — based upon more than specification for Acousti-Celotex. 
100,000 installations in a wide variety of buildings— Feel free to call upon the Acousti-Celotex Distributor 
the men of this organization are daily assisting schools nearest you. Or drop a note to us. It will bring a trained 
in the solution of such problems as: Sound Conditioning Expert to your desk. Write: The 
Celotex Corporation, Dept. NS-645, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


e How to diagnose acoustical and noise quieting diffi- 
FREE! “An Aid to Those Responsible for Education.” 


culties... 
e How to reduce distracting school din to a gentle hush Send for your copy, soday! 


that soothes nerves of both teachers and pupils... pro- 
motes better hearing ... makes for better class work... 

@ How to design architecturally for optimum acoustics... 

@ How to be sure of mechanical perfection in the proper 
acoustical material and its application ... 

e How to make sure of the acoustical installation’s 
perfect appearance and continued satisfactory perform- 
ance through the years. 

Each of these men is thoroughly trained in sound 
conditioning practice and upholds the Acousti-Celotex 
Service Ideals. When you entrust a job to his Company, 
you may be sure it will be trouble-free. For the combina- 
tion of the world’s most widely used acoustical material 
—Acousti-Celotex—with one of these competent Sound 


Conditioning Authorities is your complete assurance of 


a job well done! 
The advice of your Acousti-Celotex Distributor is 


yours without obligation—and he guarantees results. 


Je Ca Me | wilh Buy an EXTRA 
ACOUSTI-CELOTEX (ris. 
* R Fibre A aia onds You Buy! 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere. In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
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@ RUGGED DURABILITY, economy of operation 
plus unexcelled safety and comfort features have 
made Hicks all steel Arch-Bilt school bus bodies 
the favorite of America’s schools. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


If you need school bus equipment, order your 
chassis and body now! Reasonable delivery of the 
new “‘Series 1000’’ Hicks bodies can be made and 
our distributor in your locality will gladly help. 


HICKS “SERIES 1000” THE 
GREATEST VALUE IN SCHOOL BUS BODIES 
The new Hicks “‘Series 1000” feature the patented 


Hicks Arch-Bilt all steel construction that guar- 
antees years of trouble-free service and maximum 














CHOICE 





safety. Additional features include circulated air 
ventilating system, comfortable and efficient seat- 
ing, unobstructed driver vision, safety glass in 
windows and doors, safe entrance steps, complete 
safety lights and signals. Pre-priming of individ- 
ual parts eliminates corrosion and rusting of un- 
painted joints and other covered areas. 

The “Series 1000” Hicks bodies are built in a 
complete range of lengths from 15’ 4’’ to 26’ 8” 
with seating capacities from 30 to 60. Standard 
specifications will meet regulations of any state. 


Write today for prices and complete information. 


Hicks BODY SALES CO. 


405 Indianapolis Ave. LEBANON, INDIANA 








ALL STEEL ARCH BOW 


SECTIONAL FLOOR 


The Hicks all steel sectional floor, 
interlocked with the one-piece bow and 
post, is practically indestructible. All 
floor sections are permanently sealed 
against entry of fumes, dust and water. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The Hicks patented one- 
piece Arch Bow and Post 
assembly will resist tre- 
mendous stress from any 
angle and absorb excessive 
shock without distortion. 


COMFORTABLE SEATING 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Seating in Hicks bodies is arranged to 
handle the maximum number of passen- 
gers without overcrowding. Seats are 
well upholstered and durable. 
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Tax Limitation Unwise 
Db pane the big depression several Ohio realtors 


decided that it was to their interest to limit 
taxation on real property. Using the “economy” 
psychology of the depression for orientation of their 
propaganda, these men obtained a_ constitutional 
amendment limiting state and local taxes on real 
property to 10 mills. Some states followed Ohio’s 
bad example. 

Today many states either through direct limitation 
on real property taxation or through several forms of 
individual exemption including rural homesteads, 
veterans’ homes and homesteads in general have 
placed themselves in a difficult position. In some 
states real property is frequently undertaxed; in others 
personal property or intangibles generally escape just 
taxation and too frequently the chief burden for main- 
taining state and even local government falls on some 
form of the regressive and undesirable sales tax. 

The scheme for limiting state taxes worked so 
well for certain interests that another heavily financed 
group is now attempting to obtain a constitutional 
limitation on federal taxation! This movement has 
taken the form of a proposed ceiling of 25 per cent 
on federal income, gifts and inheritance taxes during 
peace time. 

This proposed amendment violates two of the funda- 
mental principles of representative government. The 
first is that the people, directly or through their legis- 
lative assemblies at community, state or federal levels, 
should have the right to determine freely the extent 
and quality of public service desired and then to 
assess and to collect taxes to meet the popularly ap- 
proved expenses of government. Specific limitations 
upon the right of a democratic legislative body to tax 
are thoroughly unsound in principle and unfair in 
practice. 

The second fundamental tenet is that in a demo- 
cratic commonwealth taxes should be levied “from 
each in accord with his ability.” The proposed con- 
stitutional amendment would make it possible to 
tax only at the fat maximum of 25 per cent on incomes, 
gifts and inheritances and is thus designed to pro- 
tect the owners of large wealth at the expense of the 
less favorably situated individuals. 
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Despite the obvious dangers of this proposal . to 
limit federal taxing.power, it has made considerable 
progress. Seventeen state legislatures have already 
approved resolutions which call on the Congress to 
provide a constitutional convention to fix the tax 
ceiling by a 22d amendment. 

The chief proponent is the so-called Committee 
for Constitutional Government which is sponsored 
and supported by Frank E. Gannett, a reactionary 
Republican with a small string of newspapers. With 
Hearst, McCormick and Patterson he represents the 
worst in American journalism. He was closely asso- 
ciated with the America First Committee as an out- 
standing pre-Pearl Harbor isolationist. He later 
attempted through threat of libel against the pub- 
lishers to frighten the E. P. Dutton Company from 
publishing John Roy. Carlson’s “Under Cover,” the 
famous exposé of American fascist movements. One 
of the individuals prominently and extensively men- 
tioned in this book is George Washington Robnott, 
now the active paid executive of Mr. Gannett’s Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government. 

Parents, teachers and good citizens, generally, should 
be made quickly acquainted with the grave dangers 
to representative government inherent in this proposal 
and provide the fullest possible publicity concerning 
both sponsorship and motive whenever the movement 
makes its usual quiet appearance. 


Florida Proposals 


HE preliminary report of the Florida Citizens 

Committee on Education is most encouraging. 
The tentative proposals are concerned primarily with 
a fundamental improvement of the education func- 
tion instead of merely suggesting that additional sums 
be appropriated to the schools. 

Additional state aid amounting to $6,000,000 to 
equalize educational opportunity among the counties 
through the support of a foundation program is con- 
sidered basic to all other aspects of the program. This 
program wisely recognizes that sums for capital im- 
provement also are an essential and continuing part of 
the community program and makes provision for in- 
cluding partial support for buildings from state funds. 
Further plans for the early reduction in the size of 


17 








elementary school classes will improve instruction 
by making it possible for a teacher to work more 
effectively and will permit provision for individual 
differences. The extension of the school year to nine 
months, provision for better and more extensive super- 
vision and raising the professional requirements for 
county superintendents to include college graduation 
are all points worthy of support. 

In preparing its final report the Florida Citizens 
Committee on Education might recommend further 
strengthening of local organization. The currently 
paid executive-minded county board of education 
should be replaced by a nonpaid, popularly elected 
planning and appraising body of seven or eight mem- 
bers. The county superintendent could then be chosen 
by this board to serve as long as he was rendering 
satisfactory service. The board of trustees in small 
communities which now passes on the qualifications 
of teachers might better be abolished and the com- 
plete power to nominate, hire and supervise all per- 
sonnel be centered in the county superintendent and 
the larger county board. 


No Promises Made 


ECENT articles and editorials in sectarian publi- 
yaar throughout the country to the general 
effect that the late President Roosevelt approved of 
divided school support appear to have little founda- 
tion in fact. The only occasion on which the President 
committed himself with respect to federal aid for 
education was in his last budget message to Congress. 

Here is what he said on pages 13 and 14: 

“As part of the budget . . . I am recommending 
reorganization of the basic structure of the Office of 
Education. This reorganization will facilitate service 
to the states in the development of a more adequate 
educational program with proper emphasis on all the 
various aspects of education. 

“The training and educational programs . . . during 
this war have broadened our conception of the réle 
that education should play in our national life. The 
records of selective service reveal that we have fallen 
far short of a suitable standard of elementary and 
secondary education. If a suitable standard is to be 
maintained in all parts of the country, the federal 
government must render aid where it is needed . . . 
but only where it is needed. Such financial aid should 
involve no interference with state and local control 
and administration of educational programs. It should 
simply make good our national obligation to all our 
children. This country is great enough to guarantee 
the right to education adequate for full citizenship.” 

In this budget statement the President approved 
of continued state and community control of public 
education and the giving of federal aid, not to all 
states on a professional political pressure basis but 
only to those areas in which aid is actually needed. 
Making educational opportunity available to all chil- 


dren regardless of race, creed, color or social origin 
simply means the improvement and more adequate 
financing of public education possible through federal 
subventions. The public schools stand ready at all 
times to furnish all essential education for all chil- 
dren. They already furnish 90 per cent. 

If the parents of some children for cultural, economic, 
political, religious or social reasons desire special 
educational facilities, they are privileged to exercise 
the right of protest at their own expense under full 
protection of law. There is no good reason why 
public monies should be used to support nonpublic 
independent educational agencies. 

The states are completely competent to furnish 
essential educational services to all the children of all 
the people. The states need no partners. With all 
their weaknesses, the public schools are still the most 
nearly perfect agency evolved from the genius of 
the American people for the development of demo- 
cratic ideals and democratic competence. It can 
scarcely be assumed on the basis of the late President’s 
statement that he had any desire to weaken the 
democratic public school structure or to abrogate the 
principle of undivided school support. 


Smith College Shows the Way 


DELAIDE CROMWELL HILL was graduated 
A in 1940 with high honors at Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. She continued her grad- 
uate work at the University of Pennsylvania for the 
master’s degree and is now working on her doctorate 
in sociology at Harvard University. In March 1945 
she was appointed as a fulltime member of the Smith 
College faculty where she will teach sociology be- 
ginning with the fall term. Miss Hill is a Negro and 
the first, in our recollection, to be appointed to full 
faculty status in a major institution of advanced 
learning. Smith College already boasts of one Japa- 
nese and two Chinese faculty members. 

The action of the Smith College board of trustees 
is a significant ‘one and deserves high commendation. 
State supported colleges and universities should be 
pioneers in breaking down the major racial, religious, 
social and sex barriers now so patently existing in this 
country. If the purposes for which we and much of 
the oriental world are fighting are to be more than 
wordy slogans, our popularly supported institutions 
of advanced learning might well demonstrate courage 
and leadership in their implementation. 

Our American government has been built on the 
fundamental belief that there are no superior races 
and that the true measure of a man or woman lies 
not in color, creed or racial origin but in his or 
her contribution to human welfare and_ progress. 
These ideals need more rapid translation into 
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Hon CLINTON MORRI- 
SON who died in Chicago on 
March 19 represented one of the 
last of a generation of sturdy and 
colorful leaders in public education. 
He was born at Old Town, Maine, 
on October 7, 1871, and grew up in 
the New England tradition of de- 
mocracy and strong individualism. 


Early Administrative Career 


After being graduated by Dart- 
mouth College in 1895, he began a 
teaching and administrative career of 
twenty-four years in the public 
schools of New Hampshire and Con- 
necticut. Here he served successively 
as high school principal, school su- 
perintendent and, for fourteen years, 
as state superintendent. In 1917 he 
became assistant secretary of the Con- 
necticut State Board of Education. 

It was during his service in New 
England that Henry Clinton Morri- 
son developed his simple and homely 
philosophy of American public edu- 
cation as something that grows vitally 
from the soil and that needs to be 
kept clear of nondemocratic foreign 
influences. He often decried the ac- 
ceptance of the German elementary 
school during the 1830's as well as 
the general influence of German 
scholarship on American advanced 
education, 

His reputation was so outstanding 
in 1919 that, at the age of 48, he was 
called to serve as professor of educa- 
tion and director of the laboratory 
schools at the University of Chicago. 
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During his nine years as head of 
the laboratory schools, Mr. Morrison 
developed and published “The Prac- 
tice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School.” This book, revised and re- 
published in 1931, was probably the 
most widely read of his numerous 
publications. It also had considerable 
vogue in England. In it he attempted 
to develop instruction as something 
larger than the fractional day-to-day 
lesson that was one result of rigid 
gradation of the instructional proc- 
ess. Although frequently misunder- 
stood, his theory of the instructional 
unit has been a basic and lasting con- 
tribution to improved classroom in- 
struction. 


Interest in School Finance 


He was associated with the finance 
inquiry commission and was the au- 
thor of “Financing Public Education 
in Illinois” in 1924. This study de- 
veloped in him a deeper interest in 
finance that produced “School Rev- 
enue” in 1930 and “Management of 
School Money” in 1932. Both books 
were produced after his retirement as 
superintendent of the laboratory 
schools in 1928. 

Retirement from active teaching in 
1937 made little difference in his life 
or routine. He merely continued the 
development of an idea that had 
been in his mind for many years, an 
exposition of what he called the 
American common school. The first 
of this series, “The Evolving Com- 
mon School,” appeared in 1933 and 


HENRY CLINTON MORRISON 


Master Teacher 


was followed in 1934 by “Basic Prob- 
lems in Education.” In 1937 he pub- 
lished “School and Commonwealth” 
and in 1940, “The Curriculum of the 
Common School.” His last work, 
“American Schools: A Critical Study 
of Our School System,” appeared in 
1943. A number of educationists con- 
sider this book to be his most im- 
portant contribution. Since it is the 
psychology of the teaching profes- 
sion, particularly in administration, 
to center its praise and adulation on 
the activist rather than on the retired 
specialist, his recent works, in terms 
of circulation, did not receive the 
same attention as did his earlier 
books. 

Henry Clinton Morrison was as 
sturdy a person as the rocks of his 
native state of Maine. He lived and 
worked according to his principles 
and was seldom swayed by passions 
or emotions. He did not understand 
nor would he practice the back-slap 
ping, baby-kissing practices that be- 
came so large a part of opportunistic 
public school administration after 
1915. 


His Influence Was Deep 


He believed in principles and ideas 
and could always be counted on to 
stand up strongly for what he be- 
lieved, regardless of how much his 
stand annoyed the administrator. He 
never cared for personal popularity 
nor was he a follower of the crowd. 
Perfectly certain of his country’s mis- 
sion and of his own place in the gen- 
eral plan, he stood firmly against all 
diverting pressures or persons. His 
influence on public education was 
deep and will be felt for many years 


to come.—ArtHuR B. MogHLMAN. 
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lf the purely educational angle fails to interest a young person in returning to school, the "fun’ 
angle may attract him. What youngster would not like to be part of a dramatic group such as this! 





PICTURES HELP 


bring them back to school 


TTENDANCE in the nation’s 

high schools since the beginning 

of the war has declined by more than 
1,000,000. 

This is an alarming figure, one 
which has prompted the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor to 
sponsor a “Go to School” drive for 
the second year. The entire nation, 
including O.W.I., the War Man- 
power Commission, school admin- 
istrators, and communities as a unit, 
has been asked to cooperate. It seems 
reasonable, however, that any real 
influence in drawing the youth of 
today into the high schools must 
come from within the schools them- 
selves. 

At present in most schools there 
is no adequate medium of communi- 
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cation for establishing contact be- 
tween the pupil im high school and 
the youth who should be in high 
school but isn’t. One medium which 
can bridge the distance is the high 
school picture magazine, a project 
which has excellent possibilities for 
journalistic training. 

Few think of pictorial journalism 
in connection with high schools. In 
reality, however, youths of high 
school age make up one of the most 
picture-minded groups in the coun- 
try. They are the comic strip and 
movie fans. They are at the age 
when they besiege their parents for 
cameras and putter importantly in 
darkrooms. A picture magazine ex- 
clusively for this group is more capa- 


ble of stirring up enthusiasm among 
teen-agers than are pamphlets, 
pep talks and newspaper promotion. 
As an agency for attendance promo- 
tion, it has been tried with outstand- 
ing success in a college in Ohio and 
there seems little reason why it could 
not work as successfully in high 
schools, particularly the larger sec- 
ondary schools. 

At Ohio Wesleyan University last 
year, the Log, a magazine filled with 
picture stories of the campus, was 
created for generating good feeling 
between the Navy and civilian stu- 
dents. An _ attractive, well-edited 
magazine, its pictures of Navy and 
civilian life on campus delighted stu- 
dents to the extent that sales of the 
first issue averaged one copy to every 
student. In addition, it was sent to 
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prospective students all over the 
country, many of whom are now on 
campus because of becoming familiar 
with Ohio Wesleyan through its 
pages. 

One of the outstanding virtues of 
the Log, and one which must be 
considered in adapting this type of 
magazine to high schools, is the fact 
that it pays for itself. In the case of 
the Log, this was entirely because of 
the careful advance planning of each 
issue. The editor, Gerald W. Young, 
head of journalism and publicity at 
Ohio Wesleyan, plans his dummy so 
carefully that he knows to the page 
and pica inch what the magazine 
will contain before even one photo- 
graph is made. 

Mr. Young determines the content 
of each picture, decides whether it is 
to be a vertical or a_ horizontal, 
gathers his props, contacts his mod- 
els, all before the picture is taken. 
Thus, when the photographer ar- 
rives, he can make the shots for an 
entire issue over a week end. If 75 
photographs are needed, never more 
than 100 are taken. 

The editor finds that he can get 
good reproduction at low cost by 
using 110-line screen halftones on 
zinc, a thing rarely done in the pub- 
lishing field. 


Costs of the Magazine 


The costs of the magazine are: 
photographs, $125; cuts, $300; print- 
ing of 2000 copies (page size 9 by 12 
inches, printed on 70 lb. enameled 
stock), $200. 

And still the usefulness of the Log 
is not limited to the covers of the 
magazine, for, after making their 
debut in the publication, the photo- 
graphs are released to newspapers, 
wire services, picture agencies, house 
magazine and book editors. Months 
after copies of a Log issue have been 
read and discarded, its pictures are 
appearing on covers of other. publica- 
tions or are used with feature stories 
in newspapers and bulletins and even 
on letterheads. , 

With little adaptation, the plan 
which has made the Log a successful 
medium. for internal and external 
promotion in college can be used to 
create a highly effective high school 
picture magazine. 

Many high schools today have 
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Pictures of girls who worked in sum- 
mer and then came back to school 
will encourage others to return, too. 





A picture such as this may interest a 
boy with a liking for broadcast- 
ing in returning to school in the fall. 
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darkrooms and equipment adequate 
to develop pictures for a magazine 
of this sort. If the school-does not 
have the necessary equipment and a 
pupil photographer who can do the 
work, a professional photographer 
will do the job at a reasonable cost, 
if the dummy of the magazine 1s 
planned carefully in advance. 


Pupil Editor and Faculty Adviser 


If the high school administrators 
decide that a pupil should be editor 
of the magazine, he should work in 
close cooperation with a faculty ad- 
viser. For each issue, the editor and 
the faculty adviser should plan to- 
gether the general content of the 
magazine, the number of pages, the 
number of photographs and the gen- 
eral, over-all picture of the school 
which they wish to present. After 
this, the editor can get together with 
his staff to work out a careful and 
complete dummy showing the exact 
size of each picture and the position 
it will occupy on the page. 

Before even one photograph is 
taken, the picture stories should be 
worked out in detail. For example, 
the editor should know, and the 
dummy should show, that in the 
right hand corner of page 16, a 
vertical picture, 4 by 7 inches, will 
present Mary Smith in the home 
economics kitchen rolling out the 
crust for a lemon meringue pie 
which she learned to bake in her 





Here is another picture designed to tell the story that 
there's fun to be had with the old group back in school. 
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The young person who is interested in one of the skilled 
professions, such as medicine, should be made to understand 
that time lost now will be hard to regain in later years. 


first year's work in home economics. 

A pupil can be given the job of 
making the appointments for pic- 
tures and seeing to it that they are 
kept promptly. Mary Smith, for in- 
stance, should be informed of the 
exact time and place of her appoint- 
ment with the photographer. She 
will be there then, in the right kind 
of apron, with the right mixing 
utensils. The picture will be taken 
with no wastage of time or film and 
minus the usual frantic searching for 
ideas and props which characterize 
much high school photography. 

The content of the magazine could 
run something like this: on the cover, 
the picture of a girl cheer leader 
or a grinning football hero; on the 
inside pages, pictures of what is 
being done in classes, in outside 
activities and in the halls between 
classes. Pupils could be shown in 
the library, in the chemistry lab, at 
the high school hangout, at junior 
and senior dances. An attempt 
should be made to furnish in each 
issue a representative over-all picture 
of activities in the high school and 
to present that picture in an attrac- 
tive manner, 

After the magazine has been 
printed, the néxt step is distribution. 
In the school itself, copies of the first 
issue will sell like hot dogs at a foot- 
ball game. What high school pupil 
will not pay a quarter to see his 
picture in a magazine? 
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Downtown newsstands will be 
eager to sell copies. The city library 
should have several, Subscriptions 
can be sold to local doctors and den- 
tists who will put them in their 
outer offices. Copies can be sent to 
youth centers, settlement houses and 
recreation halls, lounges in defense 
plants. Some can be mailed directly 
to boys and girls of high school age 
who are known not to be in school. 


The youth of high school age who 


is not in school and who picks up the 
magazine from one of these sources 
will realize, in looking at this attrac- 
tive portrayal of high school life, 
that he is missing his educational 
opportunities and also the compan- 
ionship and fun of young people of 
his own age. 

The magazine’s influence will not 
stop here, however. The parents of 
the youth may also see the magazine 
and realize with a jolt that Tommy 
should be getting a high school edu 
cation rather than making a great 
deal of money in a job which, after 
the war, he probably will not be able 
to hold. 

In addition, citizens of the com 
munity, those with no children of 
high school age, in seeing the maga 
zine may become fully aware that 
there is a high school in the neigh- 
borhood, that it is doing a good job 
in molding future citizens of the 
community and that it needs whole- 
hearted support to continue that job. 

Moreover, the pictures need not be 
limited to their use in the magazine. 
They can be released to local news- 
papers and wire services where they 
will reach one or all of the groups 
just mentioned. In so doing the pic- 
ture magazine can create a sharp 
awareness of just how important a 
high school education is to the youth 
of today. 

And that is what will send the 
boys and girls streaming back to the 
righ schools for further training. 





High school pupils will be inclined to think a long time before stay- 
ing out of school when they see others performing such experiments as 
this one which will fit them for worth-while jobs in the postwar era. 
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EDUCATION for 


Useful 


Living 


in the postwar world 


C. E. WILSON 


President, General Motors Corporation 





N RECENT years, I have come 
to think of the education of indi- 
viduals as falling into three phases:* 
First, the education for citizenship, 
broadly speaking, the education of 
young people as to their rights, duties 
and responsibilities in relation to 
others in order that they may have 
an understanding of the qualities of 
a good citizen and a good member 
of society. 

Many consider this part of an indi- 
vidual’s education to be the responsi- 
bility of the home and the church, 
while others feel that our primary 
schools also have a great responsi- 
bility in it. Some believe that it 
should be given real and continuing 
consideration in our schools and col- 
leges. They fear an important oppor- 
tunity is being overlooked. 

Second, education that will give 
the individual a specialized knowl- 
edge and skill so that he develops the 
ability to do at least one thing well 
and can make a contribution to so- 
ciety in proportion to the rewards he 
expects to receive; in other words, 
education to qualify him for a job. 


Education for a‘ Job 


Third, adult education, or the con- 
tinuing process of broadening and 
increasing the useful or interesting 


knowledge that an individual pos- 


sesses so that he may grow in useful- 
ness and accomplishment and in- 
crease his satisfaction in living. 

I have always believed myself for- 
tunate in that my father and mother 

*Part of the material presented here was 
first published in the May 1941 issue of the 
American Magazine. Permission to reproduce 
has been kindly granted. 
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were teachers in their earlier years. 
My father was the principal of a 
small, four room school in an Ohio 
town and my mother was one of the 
teachers in the school when they be- 
came acquainted and were married. 
As a result, I have never had any 
doubt but that a good education was 
worth striving for, even though 
neither of them was teaching when 
I was old enough to go to school. 


Youth Must Decide on Life Work 


Four or five years ago I was dis- 
cussing with a friend the problem of 
educating young people, particularly 
our own children. We mentioned 
how difficult it was for them to de- 
cide on what courses to take and to 
develop sufficient perspective so that 
they could have a definite idea of 
what they would like to do. 

I made the statement that if I 
could give my children five princi- 
ples for daily living which they could 
understand and believe I would feel 
reasonably sure that they would have 
happy and useful lives. Later my 
friend asked me to write these down. 
Here they are. 

1. It is important that you culti- 
vate self-control and develop will 
power and determination, so that 
you do the things you want to do 
or should do rather than be con- 
trolled by your immediate environ- 
ment and sudden impulses. 

If you are tired and sleepy in the 
morning, can you get up and get to 
school or to work on time? Do you 
study your lessons when you know 
you should, or do you put them off 
to listen to the radio? 


If you have not learned to control 
your own activities, to be your own 
boss, rather than let circumstances 
dictate to you, you can hardly expect 
to be placed in charge of the activi- 
ties of others and direct them in their 
work or be competent to guide any 
form of business, social or political 
activity. 

2. It is desirable and necessary for 
you to develop a tolerance of other 
people and of their opinions and ac- 
tivities. As a part of this, you must 
learn to be willing to use the same 
measuring stick on your own activi- 
ties and actions that you apply in 
appraising others. In our modern so- 
ciety, where we are so dependent 
upon one another, where so much is 
accomplished by group effort, this is 
particularly important. Sports and 
other college activities not in the 
regular school curriculum help to de- 
velop this quality as does working 
with others in a plant. 


Respect Truth and Facts 


3. You should develop a proper 
respect for the truth and facts so that 
you will use the scientific approach 
to a problem rather than the dog- 
matic or superstitious one. This 
means that you make the rational 
rather than the emotional approach 
to all kinds of problems and have 
a full realization that the truth and 
facts will prevail. 

4. You should keep promises and 
commitments. Modern business and 
most of our social relations are based 
on confidence and people are judged, 
perhaps more than most of them 
realize, not only by what they do but 
by what they do in comparison with 
what they have promised or stated 
they could do. 

You should consider your responsi- 
bility to others by carefully apprais- 
ing any commitments you may 
make, as it is almost as bad to make 
promises that you have little or no 
chance of being able to keep as it is 
to make promises that you do not 
intend to keep. 

5. You should be willing to work 
and should realize that work is a 
reasonable part of life and not just a 
means to an end, You should be will- 
ing to make a social contribution in 
proportion to the social reward you 
expect. You should not expect your 
government to look after you indi- 
vidually. You can only have freedom 
and independence when you are 
qualified to look after yourself. 
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It is sometimes forgotten that in 
the last analysis in this country we, 
the people, are the government. The 
social contribution that each of us 
can make depends on our education, 
knowledge, experience, skill and 
willingness to work and cooperate 
with others. 

There is also a sixth principle 
which I should like to have my chil- 
dren learn and understand. It is this: 
You must realize the importance of 
never being licked, of being able to 
maintain your morale and make the 
best of things, to push ahead with 
the adventure of life in spite of upset 
plans and temporary disappoint- 
ments. 

Some people are so upset by a 
rainy day, when they had hoped for 
sunshine, that the day is practically 
ruined. They do not seem to be able 


to change their plans and still make 
progress when unexpected things oc- 
cur. The spirit of not being licked, 
of realizing that life is an adventure 
and as such cannot be planned in 
complete detail, develops a_willing- 
ness to play the game and still enjoy 
it, even though the rules are not to 
your liking or your position on the 
team is not of your own choice. 
Several months ago, a group in 
Detroit was discussing postwar 
planning, during a meeting of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, and I remember stating at the 
meeting that I would put down as 
No. 1 in my general scheme for post- 
war planning the importance of 
teaching in all of our educational in- 
stitutions and through all of our 
mediums for adult education the 
principle that every citizen should be 
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T is proposed that the home-rule 

concept be introduced into the 
theory of organization of city and 
county school systems. It would help 
remove present restrictions on crea- 
tive staff members rationalized as on 
the outer edge of the line and staff 
chart. It would also help to break 
down the insulation of schools from 
the influence of the public mind in 
those situations where authority is 
too remote for easy access. 

School boards of larger units should 
recognize the home-rule principle as 
well as the line and staff principle in 
fanning out the powers vested in 
them among the internal operating 
units of the school district. The re- 
sult will be a combination of line and 
staff administration from the central 
office and administration in selected 
individual schools or groups of 
schools with present de facto home- 
rule administration recognized and 
extended somewhat. 

For the local unit within the dis- 
trict it is proposed that the board of 
education create some sort of govern- 


Abstract of an address prepared for the 1945 
Chicago Conference of the A.A.S.A., which 
was canceled. 
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ing body selected by itself from lay- 
men or from laymen and the school 
staff and that the principal or district 
superintendent act as a true superin- 
tendent of schools within the range 
of delegated powers. The interest of 
staff and public can be the chief con- 
sideration in determining whether or 
not home-rule powers shall be ex- 
tended to any given school area. 

Underlying these proposals are (1) 
the recent findings on what is emerg- 
ing from first-rate teachers in the 
more favored school systems and (2) 
the findings concerning the influence 
of the public mind on the quality of 
schools where there is a ready chan- 
nel for the flow of ideas outward 
from the schools and inward from 
the community, 

The proposed change in orientation 
should stimulate the exercise of cre- 
ativeness of both staff and public. 
Minor adjustments currently being 
made to these forces are now viewed 
as empirically justified exceptions to 
the line and staff theory of spread- 
ing authority. So considered, they 
lack the stimulation of constructive 
theory. It is believed that these pro- 
posals provide such needed theory. 


willing and qualified through educa- 
tion, experience and work to make a 
contribution to the national economy 
in proportion to the social and 
financial reward he expects to recewve. 

This fundamental principle is of 
vital importance to our American 
democratic system. The citizens of 
our country, and especially the young 
people, must understand and believe 
in this principle so they will do their 
part in creating the sound postwar 
world we are all hoping for. 

What are we going to do about 
this problem of the postwar world? 
There are several questions we must 
answer. 

1. Do we believe in free enterprise 
as the best known system for pro- 
moting the development of our coun- 
try and furthering the pursuit of 
happiness by its citizens? If not, 
what is the substitute? 

2. Do we believe that the profit 
motive is an essential part of such 
system? In this connection I would 
give you my own definition of the 
profit motive: it is a device to pro- 
mote efficiency and get the job done; 
a profit is the reward for a job well 
done for those who have invested 
their capital in the furtherance of the 
enterprise. 

3. What are the weaknesses of the 
free enterprise system and what 
could be done to improve it without 
setting aside the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which it is based? 

4. How can we explain our Amer- 
ican system to our young people, 
and our oldsters, too; how can we 
criticize its weaknesses or its admin- 
istration to the end that progress and 
improvement can be made without 
creating the impression that the sys- 
tem is fundamentally wrong and 
should be scrapped? 

Recently I was talking to an uncle 
about the problems of the country 
and he said he had always remem- 
bered a remark made by one of his 
professors at Mount Union College 
in a class in political economy. The 
professor said that the real problem 
of a democracy could be stated in a 


short sentence: “What are we going | 
-to do with the idle rich and the 


worthless poor?” This was more 
than fifty years ago. 

Some people seem to hold that the 
modern version of the problem is: 
“What are we going to do with the 
worthless rich and the idle poor?” 

My answer to our big problem is 
sound education for all. 
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RETIREMENT PLANS 
for nonteaching personnel 


LTHOUGH 40 state legislatures 
have made provisions for state- 
wide teacher retirement systems, only 
10 states (Colorado, Kansas, Mich- 
igan, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Washington and Wyoming) have 
provided retirement benefits for non- 
certificated school employes in state- 
wide retirement plans. 

In the states of Michigan and 
Ohio, retirement systems for teachers 
and for nonteaching school personnel 
are provided by separate state sys- 
tems. Retirement plans in the 10 
states listed are of the joint contribu- 
tory type which requires a contribu- 
tion or deposit by the employe as 
well as the employer. 

In addition to the states which 
have provided statewide retirement 
plans, the remaining states have en- 
acted legislation permitting local po- 
litical subdivisions to establish re- 
tirement systems. According to data 
compiled in 1941 by the U. S. Bureau 
of Census, which provide the latest 
available information on the subject, 
approximately 58 per cent of the 
1,314,539 school employes in the 
United States had retirement pro- 
tection. Out of a total of 1,314,539 
school employes, there are approxi- 
mately 328,000 nonteaching school 
employes. 


Percentage Too Low 


Therefore, since it is generally con- 
ceded that not less than 76 per cent of 
all teachers enjoy retirement protec- 
tion in the United States, the pér- 
centage of nonteaching school em- 
ployes covered by a retirement system 
is approximately 11.8 per cent, or 
39,000 employes. Considering non- 
teaching school employes who are 
members of municipal retirement 
plans and school employes who have 
become members of retirement sys- 
tems established since 1941, the per- 
centage estimate of nonteaching 
school employes enjoying retirement 
provisions possibly should be in- 
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creased to approximately 20 per cent. 

The lack of coverage of the non- 
certificated school employe is pri- 
marily due to two important factors: 
(1) the sincere interest of the general 
public in the classroom teacher who 
devotes her life to the education of 
youth and (2) the effective educa- 
tional work of the National Council 
on Teacher Retirement and the Na- 
tional Education Association, in ad- 
dition to the many state teacher asso- 
ciations. 4 


Retirement Plans Vary 


An examination of the state and 
local retirement plans operating in 
this country reveals a wide variation 
in retirement benefits and methods 
of financing the systems. There are 
two general types of retirement sys- 
tems, the pension plan and the joint 
contributory plan. 

Under the pension plan the entire 
cost of the retirement allowance is 
paid by the employer. Columbus, 
Ga., has this type of plan. It pro- 
vides a retirement allowance equal to 
50 per cent of salary at the time of 
retirement, provided the allowance 
does not exceed $60 per month. The 
employe retires at the age and years 
of service set by the school board. 
Thirty years of service is required at 
present with twenty-five years with 
the city school system required. 

By far the commoner plan is the 
joint contributory plan which re- 
quires a contribution toward the al- 
lowance by the employe and the 
employer. The Michigan and Ohio 
systems operate under this principle. 
Michigan requires a 3 per cent con- 
tribution with a maximum deposit of 
$90 per year. Ohio requires a 4 per 
cent contribution with a maximum 


of $80 per year. 


Within the general category of the © 


joint contributory plan, there are two 
methods of financing retirement 
benefits by the employer. These are 
(1) the cash disbursement plan and 
(2) the reserve plan. 

Under the cash disbursement plan 
the employers appropriate annually 
the amount of revenue required to 
meet the retirement allowances for 
the succeeding year. The reserve 
plan requires an annual contribution 
by the employer necessary to meet 
not only the current year’s require- 
ment for retirement allowances but 
also retirement benefits to be granted 
in the future. For example, in Ohio 
the employer is required to con- 
tribute 5 per cent of the pay roll ex- 
ceeding salaries over $2000 in order 
to meet the liabilities created by the 
employes who have already retired 
and to provide a reserve fund to meet 
liabilities for employes who will re- 
tire in the future. Rhode Island has 
the pension type of system. In that 
state the legislature appropriates the 
funds necessary to pay retirement 
benefits. 


Points in Common 


Most retirement plans have several 
points in common. First of all, there 
is usually provision for retirement 
with service requirements. Some 
systems require an employe to be 60 
before he can retire; others will per- 
mit him to retire after completing a 
definite period of service, such as 
twenty-five or thirty years. A fairly 
common feature of a retirement sys- 
tem is to provide allowances for em- 
ployes who become disabled before 
they reach retirement age. A com- 
parison of retirement systems with 
regard to benefits and important pro- 
visions is found in table 1 on page 26. 

For a number of years the Na- 
tional Council on Teacher Retire- 
ment and the committee on public 
employe retirement administration of 
the Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation have published bulletins for 
interested public employe groups on 
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ways and means of establishing a tirement plan requires careful study. without considering whether the pro- 


sound retirement plan. 


Too often a retirement plan is visions of the plan copied are suitable 


Both organizations point out that adopted on the basis of copying the and without determining in advance 
the establishing of a satisfactory re- plan of another state or local system the ultimate cost of the plan. 


Table |—Selected Retirement Plans for Nonteaching School Employes* 








Administration 


Michigan: By Michigan State Teachers Retirement Board. 
Expenses paid from retirement system funds. 

Ohio: Separate retirement boards of 5 members; 3 are 
members of system. Term, 6 years. Expenses appor- 
tioned among contributors, not to exceed $1.50 each, 
annually. If inadequate, balance to be paid from in- 
come fund; if income fund is inadequate, balance from 
employer’s fund. 

Columbus, Ga.: City commissioners. 

Hartford, Conn.: Pension commission: 3 electors of the 
city none of whom shall be an employe thereof or shall 
hold any other elective or appointive office in the city 
government. No more than 2 members shall be of the 
same political party. Term, 3 years; appointments 
made by mayor. City treasurer, ex officio member and 
secretary of commission, without vote. 


New York City: Retirement board: president of board of . 


education; comptroller of city; 2 members appointed 
by mayor, 1 of whom is a member of board of educa- 
tion; 3 teacher members; 3 teachers selected by con- 
tributors. Term, 3 years. 


Employer's Contributions 


Michigan: To be appropriated by state legislature; max- 
imum not to exceed an amount which when added to 
balance on hand will equal the sum of $500,000. 

Ohio: Per cent of salary to $2000 of each employe; fur- 
ther per cent for deficiency contribution; both per cents 
to be fixed by actuarial valuation. 

Columbus, Ga.: No special fund. 

Hartford, Conn.: Estimate of funds necessary is made 
annually for inclusion in city budget. 

New York City: Per cent of earnable compensation of con- 
tributors plus $100,000 a year for deficiency contribu- 
tion to be continued until prior service liability is ac- 
cumulated. 


Employe's Contributions 


Michigan: 3 per cent (maximum $90 a year). 

Ohio: 4 per cent (of salary to $2000). 

Columbus, Ga.: None. Pension plan. 

Hartford, Conn.: Two and one half per cent for other 
than members of Connecticut Teacher Retirement Sys- 
tem; 1% per cent for all others. 

New York City: Minimum, 3 per cent, based on service, 
sex and age. Such per cent, if less than 3, sufficient 
with interest to age 65 to provide annuity which, when 
added to pension, will provide allowance of 50 per cent 
of average salary for last 5 years. 


Refund of Members’ Contributions 


Michigan: 1. In case of withdrawal—75 per cent of de- 
posits, without interest. 

2. In case of death before retirement—75 per cent of 
deposits, without interest. 

Ohio: 1. In case of withdrawal—all deposits, with interest. 
2. In case of death before retirement—all deposits, 
with interest. 

Columbus, Ga.: 1. In case of withdrawal—pension plan; 
employes do not contribute. 

2. In case of death—no provisions. 

Hartford, Conn.: 1. In case of withdrawal—total contribu- 
tions on request and in any case after 5 years from 
time of withdrawal. 

2. In case of death—total contributions. 

New York City: 1. In case of withdrawal—total contribu- 
tions with interest, and, if member is dismissed, an 
additional refund is made of amount equal to his con- 
tributions prior to August 1, 1917. 

2. In case of death—a death benefit payable to the 
estate of all contributors who have had at least 6 
months and less than 10 years of city service, amount- 
ing to one half average salary. Five per cent added 
for each year of city service after 10 years, with a 
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maximum death benefit of 100 per cent of average 
salary. For members in service prior to April 10, 1929, 
an additional death benefit granted based on the num- 
ber of years of prior service. 


Provisions for Voluntary Retirement 


Michigan: 1. Age—at age 60 with 25 or 30 years of service. 
2. Years of service—15 years of service must have 
been in state, 5 immediately prior to retirement. 

Ohio: 1. Age—at age 60 after 5 years of service. 

2. Years of service—or after 36 years of service re- 
gardless of age. 

Hartford, Conn.: 1. Age—men 60, women 55. 

2. Years of service—after 25 years of continuous serv- 
ice immediately preceding retirement. 

1. Age—men 65, women 60. 

2. After 15, years of continuous service immediately 
preceding retirement, if so employed on May 5, 1927, 
or after 20 years of continuous service immediately 
preceding retirement, if so employed after May 5, 1927. 
Only local service counted. If involuntarily retired 
after reaching age of 50 and will be entitled to same 
retirement allowance as he would have been had 
he been employed to regular retirement age. 

Columbus, Ga.: In discretion of commission (at request of 
school board, under an old law still operative, 230 years’ 
service is required, 25 in city school system). 

New York City: Age 65, after 35 years of service; or if 
employed subsequent to enactment, after 35 years of 
service with at least 20 in city. 


Age of Compulsory Retirement 


Michigan: No provisions. 

Ohio: 70. 

Columbus, Ga.: In discretion of commission (at request 
of school board, under an old law still operative, 30 
years’ service is required, 25 in city school system). 

Hartford, Conn.: Men 70, women 65. The commission on 
written application of the department head may ex- 
tend period of active service. 

New York City: None. 


Superannuation or Service Retirement Allowances 


Michigan: Maximum, $1200. Thirty years’ service annuity 
equals one half average salary any consecutive 5 years. 
Twenty-five years’ service, proportionate annuity; must 
have paid at least amount equivalent to first year’s 
annuity. 

Ohio: Annuity actuarially equivalent to member’s de- 
posits plus pension from state equal to annuity. One 
and one third per cent average final salary multiplied 
by the number of years of prior service credited, as 
additional pension for prior service, if eligible. 

Columbus, Ga.: Fifty per cent of salary at time of retire- 
ment not exceeding $60 monthly. 

Hartford, Conn.: Annual allowance 50 per cent of average 
salary for last 5 years of active service on retirement 
with 25 years of service or less. Add 2 per cent aver- 
age salary last 5 years for service over 25 years. 
Maximum, $4000. Any employe at compulsory age 
without minimum service requirement gets 2% per 
cent of average salary for last 3 years multiplied by 
total full years of service. The annual allowance is 
reduced by an amount equal to the pension, if any, 
which such member is entitled to receive from the 
state teacher retirement system by reason of the con- 
tribution or appropriation of state funds to said sys- 
tem. The amount of such reduction is to be computed 
on the basis of such pension being payable as a life 
annuity on the pensioner’s life regardless of the option 
chosen by the member. 

New York City: Annuity, the actuarial equivalent of ac- 
cumulated deductions, plus pension equal to 25 per cent 
of average salary over last 5 years of service, or any 
10 consecutive years; except if contributor has ren- 
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Michigan: 1. 


Ohio: 1. 


Table |—{Continued) 


dered less than 20 years’ service, pension shall equal 
1 per cent of average salary for each year of city serv- 
ice, plus pension for prior service, if eligible, but total 
pension shall not exceed 50 per cent of average salary. 


Provisions for Disability Retirement 


Service requirement—10 years, 5 immedi- 
ately preceding disability. 
2. Periodical medical examinations after 
for disability—at discretion of board. 
3. Disability allowance—as many 30ths of full annuity 
as years of service. 

Service requirement—10 years. 
2. Periodical medical examinations after retirement 
for disability—annually for 5 years at discretion of 
board. 
3. Disability allowance—annuity having a_ reserve 
equal to the amount of the contributions plus pension 
sufficient to make total allowance of 1 1/5 per cent of 
final average salary, multiplied by the number of years’ 
service, but not less than 30 per cent of final average 
salary and not to exceed .9 of allowance he would 


retirement 











2. Allowance and special provisions—50 per cent of 
salary at time of retirement not exceeding $60 monthly. . 


Hartford, Conn.: 1. Service requirement—after 10 years of 


continuous service immediately preceding retirement 
if so employed on September 1, 1933, or after 15 years 
of such service if employed after September 1, 1933, 
and becoming permanently disabled from continuing 
to render the service in which he has been employed. 
2. Allowance and special provisions—same as for reg- 
ular retirement except that on injury in service em- 
ploye shall receive 50 per cent of salary at time of 
retirement regardless of length of service. 


New York City: 1. Service requirement—10 years of city 


service; medical examination may be required annually 
for 10 years after retirement or until age 65. 

2. Allowance and special provisions—annuity equiva- 
lent to accumulated deductions plus a pension equal 
to 20 per cent of average salary, plus extra pension 
for prior service if eligible. 


*Two of the systems analyzed in this table are statewide systems, 


namely, Ohio and Michigan. 


The other three states included in the table 


cover only school employes working within the school district. 





have been entitled to at age 60. 
Columbus, Ga.: 1. 


Public employes who are _inter- 
ested in obtaining a retirement sys- 
tem should form a committee com- 
posed of representatives from the em- 
ploye groups, administrative officers 
and the legislative body which must 
pass on the final plan studied. 

A great deal of literature is avail- 
able on the subject and this should be 
studied carefully by the committee 
before any attempt to pass legislation 
is undertaken. Some of the matters 
that the committee must decide are 
as follows: 

1. The personnel to be included 
under the plan. 

2. The contribution to be made by 
the employe and the employer. 

3. The requirements for the em- 
ploye to meet before he is eligible to 
retire. 

4. The type of benefits to be pro- 
vided which would include a study 
of old age retirement allowances; 
duty disability benefits, paid on ac- 
count of injury while off duty; sur- 
vivors’ benefit. 

5. The method of financing the 
plan. 

6. The form of administration of 
the retirement system. It is necessary 
to determine whether there shall be 
employe representation on the board 
of trustees and the administrative 
officials who shall aid in the admin- 
istration of the retirement plan. 

It should always be kept in mind 
that a retirement system costs money. 
Its ultimate success depends entirely 
upon whether there are enough 
funds available at all times to meet 
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Service requirement—in discretion of 
commission at request of school board. 


Source: 


the obligations set up when employes 
retire. Far too often retirement plans 
are placed in operation without ade- 
quate provision for financing them. 
To give some idea of the cost of a 
retirement allowance, table 2 shows 
the approximate cost of providing 
retirement annuities for certain ages, 
using a standard mortality table and 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent per 
annum. For purposes of illustration, 
an annuity of $80 per month payable 
for life has been assumed and, to 
provide such annuity, the amounts 
shown in table 2 would be required 
at the ages stated. 


Table 3 shows the illustrative cost 


Table 2—To Provide $80 Monthly as 
Life Annuity for a Male Employee 


Retirement Amount 


Age Required 
35 Pea 
__ eee ene ee ey eat 11,400 
65 eee Joes Veen 
70 WU. ovate 5) gach nikon 3S ee a 


Source: Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
clation. 


Bulletin by the research division and national council on 
teacher retirement, published by the National Education Association of 
the United States, entitled ‘‘Statutory Analysis of Retirement Provisions 
for Teachers and Other School Employes.” 


of salary payable monthly beginning 
at the ages indicated, after a certain 
continuance period of contributions, 
expressed as a percentage of level 
salary (the average salary for the en- 
tire period of service), assuming a 3 
per cent interest rate, compounded 
annually, and based upon Men’s 
Combined Experience Annuity Ta- 
ble and 3 per cent interest. 


The percentages given in table 3 
are predicated upon continuous con- 
tributions for the length of time in- 
dicated and an interest rate of 3 per 
cent, compounded annually, and 
mortality experience after retirement 
in accordance with the annuity table 
as described. 

It should be considered that if con- 
tributions are made by the employer 
under a plan which does not provide 
for vesting of benefits so that retire- 
ment allowances are paid only to 
those employes who remain in serv- 
ice until the prescribed ages for re- 
tirement, the net cost to the employer 
for his share of contributions to the 
system will be decreased by the oper- 


Table 3—Per Cent of Pay Roll Necessary to Provide an Annuity 
Equal to 50 Per Cent of Salary* 


Period of Contributions 


20 years. 
25 years 
30 years 
35 years...... 


Beginning at Age 











*Average salary for entire period of contributions. 


Source: Municipal Finance Officers Association. 


55 60 65 
25.5% 22.0% 18.5% 

19.0 16.5 13.5 

14.5 12.5 10.5 

11.5 10.0 7.5 
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ation of the factors of withdrawal 
and mortality. 

It is far better practice to know 
approximately the cost of a retire 
ment plan before it is placed in oper 
ation so that the employe, the public 
officials and the public are well 
aware of the obligation being entered 
upon. There is no short-cut method 
of meeting the cost of retirement 
benefits once they have been granted, 
unless the retirement benefit itself is 


reduced after the employe retires, 
which method is unfair to the em- 
ploye and places a responsibility of 
lack of faith on the part of the 
public. 

Social security has been provided 
for most of the working men in the 
United States. Public employes do 
not benefit under this plan and there 
is no reason why it should be neces- 
sary to place them under social se- 
curity because the responsibility of 


providing retirement benefits for th: 
aged or disabled is a proper respon- 
sibility of local government. 

If retirement systems for non- 
certificated school personnel are to 
he established, a large share of the 
leadership must come from school 
superintendents and from the na- 
tional and state teachers’ associations 
whose vision and leadership have 
provided retirement systems for 750,- 
000 teachers in the United States. 





Project Stimulates Local Pride 


YOUNG person’s love of coun- 

try, which may be a noble but 
thoroughly vague sentiment, is fre- 
quently offset by dissatisfaction with, 
and even scorn for, the particular 
locality in which he lives. This feel- 
ling prevents him from gaining an 
understanding of his country. An 
undertaking to counteract this atti- 
tude was tried and found most suc- 
cessful in a small community in the 
state of Montana. 


Pupils Had Little Local Pride 


At a preliminary discussion in the 
English classes, few pupils could find 
much of interest or beauty in their 
locality, an area rich in history. They 
were not impressed by the austere 
grandeur of the rim rocks surround- 
ing them. Grandparents were able 
to tell their grandchildren stories full 
of the tang of the early West but for 
the most part these tales were re- 
jected as uninteresting and “just 
some more of Grandpa’s yarns.” The 
children agreed, however, to pretend 
one day that they were from the East 
and were viewing everything through 
new eyes. 

After a discussion of the various 
avenues of interest discovered by this 
method, it was decided to carry 
through a program revolving en- 
tirely around the locality. Each pupil 
was to contribute to two of three 
projects : 

1. A museum was to be established 
which would include articles or cloth- 
ing used in the early days, Indian 
relics, fossils, petrified wood and 
other objects of geological interest, 
animal history items, furs, plaster 
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CLARICE COX 
Crawford, Neb. 


casts of tracks and similar objects. 

2. A book of original work was 
to be assembled which would include 
a section of fiction, short stories and 
yarns; a section of nonfiction, local 
history, animal life studies; a section 
of poetry or cowboy songs; illustra- 
tions. 

3. A program was to be given 
the evening the museum was to be 
opened featuring appropriate music, 
original skits and Western dances. 

It was discovered that the aid of 
the teachers of natural science, art 
and music was needed to make the 
project a success. Although emphasis 
was to be upon original writings, 
music and art would certainly help 
to enliven the evening. 


Everyone Cooperated 


The big night came. One class- 
room was devoted to the museum 
and several of the boys who would 
otherwise have been the first to dis- 
rupt arrangements were functioning 
as museum guards. They did a per- 
fect job, acting as guides and ex- 
plaining the exhibits as well as 
watching them. One man whose 
hobby was collecting stones sent in 
his collection containing some really 
lovely moss agates. An elderly lady 
turned out to be an authority on 
Indian articles and contributed some 
museum-worthy pieces. 

One of the star contributors was an 
old sheepherder to whom no one had 
ever paid much attention. His col- 
lection of fossils and petrified wood 
was amazing and the man himself 
attained a new stature in the eyes 
of the community. Plaster casts of 


animal footprints, arrowhead collec- 
tions, pictures of local interest and 
other objects were brought in by the 
young people themselves and it was 
through their soliciting that a really 
fine exhibit was on view. 

The book was entirely the work of 
the pupils. Grandfathers were glad 
to tell their stories of early days to 
interested listeners who wrote them 
down and arranged them for the 
nonfiction section. An_ especially 
lively interest grew up in discovering 
the reasons for local place names, like 
“Horse Thief Canyon” and “Swim- 
ming Woman Creek.” The pupils 
‘went all out in the fiction section, 
the main feature being Western 
humor of the exaggeration type. IlI- 
lustrations were simple. The book 
was placed on a stand in the museum 
so that guests could examine it. 

The program for the evening was 
short so that there was plenty of time 
for visitors to see the museum and 
the book. One original skit of two 
old-timers swapping yarns while 
twirling ropes was hilariously re- 
ceived. The music was rousing and 
put people in a happy mood. 


Pupils’ Attitude Changed 


The whole event was well re- 
ceived by the community because 
it attracted attention to the reasons 
for local pride. Men and women, 
most of them elderly people, were 
given credit for their: part in de- 
veloping the life of the present and 
preserving the rugged memories of 
the past. The pupils saw their own 
surroundings with new eyes and 


found them good. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 





What Size High School Classes? 


€¢C@*ECONDARY SCHOOL classes 

should never be larger than 30 
pupils to permit the teacher to give in- 
dividual attention and yet stimulate 
class interest.” 

This statement by a Minnesota su- 
perintendent indicates the opinion ex- 
pressed by the majority of the 500 
superintendents queried in this month’s 
questionnaire. 

Of the 36 per cent who responded, 
the greatest number believe that from 
20 to 30 is the optimum size for sec- 
ondary school classes. These teacher- 
pupil ratios are in accord with The 
Nation’s Scuoots’ poll on elementary 
classes which appeared in the April 
issue. Apparently administrators re- 
gard the classroom situation at the two 
levels as nearly identical. 

For physical education, health and 
hygiene classes, superintendents believe 
that 30 pupils is the optimum number. 
A physical education teacher, however, 
checked “over 40” when her supervis- 
ing principal asked her opinion. Many 
state that the size of the class is 
dependent on the facilities available 
and the size of the room. 

Thirty-six per cent check 25 as the 
best size for language classes; the 
same percentage thinks classes for so- 
cial studies should be limited to 30 
pupils. Group discussion predominates 
in these classes, superintendents declare, 
but the classes should not be too large 
for an average teacher to handle. 

“In mathematics and science I have 
found that more individual instruction 
is needed,” writes a Montana superin- 
tendent, and two thirds of the super- 
intendents believe these classes should 
not exceed 25 pupils. “It seems to me,” 
says a superintendent from Washing- 
ton, “that there is too much of a trend 
toward larger and larger classes. I 
wonder if this isn’t why high school 
mathematics has received such a black 
eye.” 

Fine arts and _ vocational classes 
should be even smaller, asserts super- 
intendents, for these classes are of a 
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laboratory type in which teacher aid 
and space to work are important. 
Study halls can be larger, depending 
on the size of the room and the facili- 
ties available, say superintendents, but 
the questionnaire reveals a diversity 
of opinion concerning class size for 
library studies. Many believe that li- 
brary work cannot be successful with 


too many pupils in the room; others 
believe a small class is not important. 

George F. Hall, supervising principal 
at Cliffside Park, N. J., sent copies of 
the questionnaire to teachers and prin- 
cipals in his school district and finds, 
with only a few exceptions, that the 
teachers prefer classes with no more 


than 25 pupils. 





OPINIONS EXPRESSED ON 
Health and Hygiene 


30 pupils 37% 
25 pupils 27 
35 pupils 13 
20 pupils 8 
40 pupils . 8 
15 pupils 4 
Over 40 3 
Vocational 
20 pupils 39%, 
25 pupils 21 
15 pupils 18 
30 pupils 12 
No answer 7 
35 pupils 2 
10 pupils ; Te. 
Social Studies 
30 pupils er 36%, 
25 pupils 29 
35 pupils 20 
20 pupils 6 
40 pupils _4 
15 pupils... ie 
Over 40... saecipciathgsh MAAd nem 2 
Mathematics 
25 pupils 34%, 
20 pupils ..34 
30 pupils 18 
35 pupils 6 
15 pupils. Seo 
40 pupils 2 
10 pupils ! 
Over 40. | 
Library Studies 
30 pupils 18%, 
20 pupils 17 
40 pupils 17 
Over 40 16 
25 pupils 12 
No answer 8 
35 pupils 5 
10 pupils. 4 
15 pupils... pilige Se eee 


HIGH SCHOOL CLASS SIZE 


30 pupils........ ae | 
40 pupils... 26 
20 pupils........ 14 
25 pupils... 12 
35 pupils........ it2 
Over 40........ 8 
Science 
25 pupils 37% 
20 pupils... 35 
30 pupils... 13 
15 pupils. 8 
35 pupils. 3 
10 pupils 2 
40 pupils 1 
Over 40. saciiecatoons I 
Fine Arts 
20 pupils AES 26%, 
25 pupils 22 
15 pupils. 14 
30 pupils 13 
No answer. 13 
35 pupils. 5 
10 pupils. ie 
40 pupils i 2 
Over 40. bara 2 
Languages 
25 pupils 36%, 
20 pupils... 28 
30 pupils 15 
35 pupils... 9 
15 pupils ¥E 
10 pupils. 2 
a ERENT aieiesae ogee ae 
40 pupils ae 1 
Study Halls 
NR RE ESE 36%, 
Over 40.. of 31 
30 pupils 13 
35 pupils 7 
25 pupils “8 
No answer... . 9 
10 pupils ! 
20 pupils... I 
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AST July a Congressional in- 
quiry was set to determine why 
nearly 5,000,000 young men were 
mentally or physically unfit for mili- 


tary service. Senator Pepper of 
Florida, chairman of this subcom- 
mittee on war-time health and edu- 
cation, was quoted as saying, “It is 
a national tragedy that nearly 
5,000,000 of our young men are unfit 
for military service at a time when 
the manpower needs of the nation 
are so critical.” 

The ingenuity and resourcefulness 
of our fighting forces on foreign 
battlefields are seldom questioned. 
One reads with pride the accounts of 
their heroic exploits. It appears that 
our public schools must have done 
something for these young men 
when they were pupils which is 
helping them meet the emergencies 
of the battlefields. 


Schools Can Go Only So Far 


The public school’s major function 
is to guide boys and girls to a satis- 
factory solution of their problems so 
that their lives will be enriched with 
worth-while experiences. Problem- 
solving experiences prepare children 
to deal more adequately with the 
difficulties of adult life. It is not the 
public school’s work to administer to 
children’s basic physical and_per- 
sonality needs. School personnel is 
not trained for this task nor can it 
be expected to be trained for render- 
ing highly technical service. 

Two agencies could be created, 
however, with personnel trained and 
equipped to administer to the phys- 
ical and personality needs of both 
preschool children and school chil- 
dren. Let us call them the Bureau 
of Physical Growth and the Bureau 
of Personality Development. 

Each county could have a Bureau 
of Physical Growth and a Bureau of 
Personality Development equipped 
and staffed to meet children’s needs. 
The bureaus would send their re- 
spective staffs in mobile units to 
every school in a county where spe- 
cial rooms would be available for the 
use of apparatus furnished by the 
bureaus. 
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Two “O. K. Tags’ on Every Child 


One for physical growth, the other for personality 


development would indicate a child’s readiness to 


enter school or to take up another year’s work 


RALPH W. HOUSE 


Director of Child Study Clinic and Associate Professor of Education 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, N. C. 


The Bureau of Physical Growth 
would cooperate with parents in pre- 
venting malnutrition. It would ac- 
quaint parents with the child’s need 
for optimum amounts of iron, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, protein, vitamins, 
iodine and amino acids. The bureau 
would examine children for nutri- 
tional deficiencies and plan curative 
programs for correcting them. 

Data collected thus far in World 
War II show that one out of every 
four young men examinéd for mili- 
tary duty has been rejected because 
of physical defects. These data point 
to the urgent need for a health pro- 
gram which will begin functioning 
before the two germ cells unite to 
form the nucleus of the child’s body. 

The Bureau of Physical Growth 
would sponsor a health program 
which would make the young 
women who will one day become 
mothers more aware of the impor- 
tance of sufficient amounts of the 
nutritional elements in their bodies. 
A child wellborn would then be 
the result of science rather than of 
chance. 

The bureau would assume the 
role of nutritional adviser for each 
new-born infant. Periodic chemical 
examinations of every child’s blood 
would be made by the bureau and 
the findings recorded. Should these 
examinations present evidence of 
deficiencies in any element, the 
health specialists would plan a cura- 
tive program. A federal inspector 
would annually review the records 
and impose heavy fines for negli- 
gence on the part of parents and 
health specialists who fail to take 





the available steps to keep every 
child nutritionally fit. 

Diet, disease, exposure and acci- 
dents cause physical defects which 
must be corrected. For example, the 
eustachian tube is shorter and has a 
larger diameter in childhood than in 
adulthood, making it possible for 
chronic sore throat to bring about an 
inflamed eustachian tube and middle 
ear resulting in hearing loss. Cor- 
rective programs would become a 
part of the bureau’s health program. 

The Bureau of Physical Growth 
would assume the responsibility for 
directing a longitudinal study of 


‘every child from babyhood to adult- 


hood. These data could be studied 
by the bureau’s health specialists and 
corrective programs put into effect 
so that weaklings, midgets and 
giants would tend to disappear. 


Bureau of Personality Development 


The second agency, the Bureau of 
Personality Development, would pro- 
vide parent education planned to 
promote wholesome personality de- 
velopment in children. The bureau 
would help parents realize that ten- 
sions, complexes and frustrations are 
not desirable for personality growth. 

World War II data thus far show 
that one man out of every 10 ex- 
amined for military duty has been 
declared unfit because of mental 
quirks, probably the result of mis- 
guided personality development. In 
our armed forces are many young 
men who lack wholesome person- 
ality development but not to a degree 
that would lead a psychiatrist to re- 
ject them for service in battle. 
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A Bureau of Personality Develop- 
ment would assume the responsi- 
bility for informing parents about the 
findings of research in child growth 
and development. Children need 
guidance in regard to fear, sex, hon- 
esty, stealing, lying, bullying, teas- 
ing, daydreaming, imagination, love, 
jealousy, negativism and play. The 
bureau would have as its major re- 
sponsibility the job of helping every 
child to adjust to life as he meets it. 


Two O. K. tags on a child enter- 
ing the first grade would signify to 
the teacher that here is a child who 
has both physical and personality 
readiness for school work. 

When the same child enters school 
the following year, he would have 
two O. K. tags, signifying that he 
has both physical readiness and per- 
sonality readiness for another year’s 
work in school. Learning, it would 
seem, would then be acquired more 


rapidly and effectively. Children with 
one O. K. tag or none would be as- 
signed to teachers with special train- 
ing to guide them through the year. 
Both bureaus would be on the job 
throughout the year, doing their best 
to help these less fortunate children 
achieve physical and _ personality 
readiness for school. 

Billions for Hitler’s defeat; how 
much for the defeat of malnutrition 
and personality maladjustment? 





I Am a Second-Mile 


IKE other teachers and adminis- 
[hence I try to keep up with 
educational books and reading mat- 
ter. After wading through two fairly 
recently published encyclopedias in 
education* and underscoring sen- 
tences and making marginal notes, I 
feel I deserve the title of a “second- 
mile educator.” 

I was impressed with the strong 
imaginations of the contributors to 
these encyclopedias. They imagined 
that people would read what they 
wrote! I did, but I should not have 
begun this article if I had felt that 
even as many as 50 other educators 
had done the same. Most school peo- 
ple say with Francis Yeats-Brown: 
“To me the charm of an encyclo- 
pedia is that it knows—and I 
needn't.” However, the discovery of 
what is being done in all phases of 
education throughout the world 
gives one a feeling of personal sat- 
isfaction. 

I was amazed to discover in read- 
ing these encyclopedias the large 
body of current beliefs which con- 
tradict those we held only a few years 
ago. Recent research in the psychol- 
ogy of learning, mental discipline 
and the curriculum leads us to won- 
der whether Josh Billings was not 
right when he declared: “I honestly 
believe it iz better tew know nothing 
than tew know what ain’t so.” Cling- 

*Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
W. S. Monroe, Ed., The Macmillan Company, 
1941, 1344 pp. $10. Encyclopedia of Mod- 
ern Education, H. N. Rivlin, Ed., The Phil- 


osophical Library of New York City, 1943, 
902 pp. $10. 
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ing so tenaciously to false ideas in 
education has stifled the intellectual 
curiosity and creative energies of our 
pupils and we have blamed them for 
their apparent stupidity. Teachers 
cannot escape the implications of this 
research. 

I found repeated analyses of data 
that I had read before but with new 
light thrown upon them. Just be- 
cause someone puts his ideas in the 
form of figures, graphs, charts or 
tables, with accompanying correla- 
tions, standard deviations or critica] 
ratios, does not guarantee that he 
has proved anything that has univer- 
sal application. The careful treat- 
ment of data is comforting to one 
who is wary of being misled by the 
wrong use of figures. 

The “Encyclopedia of Modern Ed- 
ucation” is especially valuable to the 
classroom teacher in pointing out the 
significant features of foreign school 
systems. These critical evaluations 
give one an orientation and a sense 
of balance in his work that are help- 
ful in overcoming a feeling that the 
American way of education is the 
best. 

Many of the articles conclude with 
a paragraph pointing out the areas 
of knowledge that have not been 
carefully investigated. The reader is 
told briefly what remains to be done, 
which is a valuable feature of re- 
search reports. Only rarely can one 
go into a problem so exhaustively 
that he can close the books on it as 
the investigator did who tried to 
produce a generation of tailless white 
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rats. He cut the tails off 99 successive 
generations, but the hundredth was 
like the first, with the usual long 
tail. 

It is difficult to read reports of 
so many successful systems of edu- 
cation in operation all over the world, 
with the various aims and philos- 
ophies governing each, without being 
influenced by them. 

With all the thousands of carefully 
controlled studies, most of which 
point to at least slight, and many to 
radical, changes in education, one 
would suppose that the world’s edu- 
cational systems would keep pace 
with what is being discovered on the 
educational frontier. That they are 
not is perhaps the most alarming 
truth revealed by reading these en- 
cyclopedias. 

Why do we not keep our practice 
more nearly in line with current re- 
search? Our varied mind sets, preju- 
dices and national biases interfere. 
The situation is similar to that of 
the two women sitting on a porch in 
the summertime. One was listening 
to the crickets singing; the other was 
enjoying the almost inaudible har- 
mony of a choir in a near-by church. 

“Aren’t they singing beautifully 
tonight!” the one exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said the other, “and they tell 
me they are doing it with their hind 
legs.” 

To say the least, our common ad- 
miration of the American way of 
education must spring from widely 
different sources, if we actually do 
have a common admiration for it. 
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Higher Education zz 
MODERN MEXICO 


EXICAN education, respond- 

ing to that nation’s complex 
cultural background and to her 
severe geographical limitations, pre- 
sents a picture that is difficult to 
appraise.* The facts on Mexico’s 
natural resources, terrain and econ- 
omy reveal not only that she is poor 
but that the factor of geography has 
weighed heavily in determining cul- 
tural development in ways other 
than those usually associated with 
such material features. 

The human factor, too, has evi- 
denced peculiar manifestations in 
Mexico, manifestations which have 
tinged Mexican culture with varie- 
gated colors. 

Nevertheless, within this complex- 
ity of material and human factors, 
close scrutiny reveals a coherent 
process of development, particularly 
with regard to education. 

Mexico’s educational foundations 
were laid in the sixteenth century, a 
century in which some of the finest 
features of the southern Renaissance, 
which had already reached its peak 
in Spain and was on the verge of 
decline, were carried over to New 
Spain. During this century, the lay 
and clerical leadership of New Spain 
reached out into virtually every field 
of endeavor with liberal and _far- 
sighted programs, of which many 
rivaled the best in Europe and some 
were centuries ahead of their time. 


Education in Sixteenth Century 


The printing of books in many 
fields; the founding of schools at all 
levels, from community nursery 
schools through an endowed, post- 
doctoral center of studies, and in all 
subjects, for both sexes, for mestizos 
and Indians as well as for Spaniards, 
and the use of native languages in 
schools and books suggest the pro- 
gressive and inspired character of 
intellectual endeavor in sixteenth 
century New Spain. 

Because of various factors, how- 


*Sdnchez, G. I.: The Development of 
Higher Education in Mexico. Introduction by 
James T. Shotwell. New York City: King’s 
Crown Press, 1944. Pp. 140. 
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ever, this widespread spirit of cul- 
tural crusading rapidly declined after 
the end of the century and the next 
two hundred years of the colony 
were highly conservative and unin- 
spired. The influence of the founda- 
tions laid in the sixteenth century 
has nevertheless persisted to the pres- 
ent day and an understanding of 
those foundations is indispensable to 
an appreciation of the course which 
Mexican education took in the nine- 
teenth century and, of greater mo- 
ment, of the course it has taken in 
recent * years. 


Three Outstanding Institutions 


The salient features of the develop- 
ment of higher education in Mexico 
are illustrated clearly in the history 
of three outstanding institutions: (1) 
the Colegio de San Nicolas Obispo 
(now the Colegio de San Nicolas 
Hidalgo, preparatoria of the Univer- 
sidad Michoacana at Morelia), 
founded in 1540, which is today the 
oldest institution of higher learning 
in the Americas and which, since the 
days of Bishop Quiroga, its founder, 


has upheld liberal academic and po- ” 


litical principles and has trained 
many of Mexico’s most outstanding 
progressive leaders, Hidalgo, More- 
los and others; (2) the Real y Ponti- 
ficia Universidad de México (now 
the Universidad Nacional Auténoma 
de México), which has served Mex- 
ico well as a conservative, humanistic 
university of the traditional type 
since it opened its doors in 1553 
(founded by the decree of 1551); (3) 
the Colegio de San Ildefonso (now 
the Escuela Preparatoria of the 
Autonomous National University of 
Mexico), created during the last 
years of the sixteenth century by the 
merger of several Jesuit colleges 
founded in 1575 and 1576. This in- 
stitution existed for some two cen- 
turies as a typical Jesuit college and, 
after a half century of stagnation and 
decay, was transformed in 1867 into 
a school reflecting the positivistic 
philosophy of Comte, becoming in 
1910 the preparatory school of the 
university. 


GEORGE |. SANCHEZ 


Professor of Education, University of Texas 


Each of these institutions arose out 
of a distinctive theory of higher edu- 
cation and each has made its con- 
tributions in laying the educational 
foundations of Mexico. Each in its 
own way has responded to the com- 
plex factors which have operated in 
Mexican history. Making its adjust- 
ments to these factors, each school 
has brought to the present day a 
significant heritage which, gradually 
blending with that of the others as 
well as with modern tendencies and 
norms, sometimes determines, and 
nearly always conditions, the course 
of higher education in Mexico today. 

Today, Mexico is seeking to mod- 
ernize her higher education. The 
humanistic verbalism of the past is 
slowly being modified in curriculums 
which are giving an increasingly im- 
portant place to the laboratory 
sciences, to new professions and to 
research. The older schools, handi- 
capped by the weight of tradition, 
have not moved as rapidly in these 
new directions as have institutions of 
more recent creation, such as the 
Instituto Politécnico Nacional, the 
normal schools and a variety of spe- 
cial centers of training and research. 


Old and New Mingle 


Inevitably, the modernization of 
schools must rest, in part at least, 
upon old educational foundations. 
This is particularly true of Mexico 
where, for more than four hundred 
years, higher education has consti- 
tuted an important feature of cul- 
tural development. 

The task of selecting the worth- 
while from the undesirable among 
the variety of old norms and achieve- 
ments in education is one of the 
principal problems confronting Mex- 
ico. In “The Development of Higher 
Education in Mexico,” I have sought 
to present a rapid survey of Mexico’s 
cultural foundations and of her cur- 
rent efforts to expand education, ef- 
forts which sometimes yield to and 
sometimes ignore traditional ideals 
and practices. 
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Mass Models Do Selling Job 


CHESTER F. MILLER 


Superintendent, Saginaw, Mich. 





OR some time, modern designers 

have been using mass models of 
structures. Despite the success and 
experience of designers in other 
fields, school officials and school de- 
signers have been slow in adopting 
this means of presenting plans to 
boards of education and to the pub- 
lic. 

Projected school buildings must 
have the enthusiastic support of the 
board of education and the com- 
munity if they are to become a 
reality. It is imperative, then, that 
the plans be presented to them by 
methods that will engender general 
enthusiasm. Too much detail in the 
initial stages of a project is confusing 
and often results in arguments, mis- 
understandings and criticism that 
dampen enthusiasm and even may 
lead to the defeat of the entire plan. 

A clear-cut program expressed in 
simple form saves many an hour of 


explanation. You may have countless 
extraordinary drawings supplemented 
with blueprints, only to have the 
initial impression defeat a perfectly 
sound building program. It has been 
my experience that the average 
school board member and layman is 
confused by a set of blueprints. Be- 
cause of his inexperience, he finds it 
difficult to visualize a building even 
from a simple set of room layouts. 
The uninitiated are too often inter- 
ested only in exteriors, 

To obviate this difficulty, I have 
found that the preparation of a mass 
model of the building (built to scale) 
is the best initial step. Around this 
nucleus, the whole plan can be un- 
folded. It helps if the building is 
oriented on a piece of wallboard. 
The model should be mounted in 
accordance with the direction the 
building is to face and the streets 
should be specified, if possible. This 





Models by John Henry Moehlman 


Models are more understandable to the layman than blueprints. 
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directional arrangement of the struc- 
ture on the site should take advan- 
tage of the best natural light which 
the location and building arrange- 
ment will permit. The preparation 
of a plain mass model will obviate 
argument or misunderstanding be- 
fore curriculum studies and room 
layouts are explained in relation to 
the model. Obviously, the next step 
is an explanation of the blueprints 
before any attention is given to spe- 
cifications. The isometric aerial per- 
spective of a proposed new high 
school is shown in the illustration 
below and on page 33. It is the final 
step in the educational designing of 
the building. 

The site on which this building 
will be located consists of 82 acres 
of land. The building and grounds 
will be designed and developed for 
the purpose of preparing pupils 
mostly for industrial and agricul- 
tural pursuits. The wings are splayed 
so as to give adequate natural light 
to the classrooms. The center unit is 
three stories high with a cafeteria, 
a band room and a music room on 
the third floor. Offices are located 
on the first floor front and the sta- 
dium type auditorium is located di- 
rectly back of the offices. The rear 
amiddle section contains, first, the 
gymnasiums and, last, the swimming 
pools. 

The single story circular units be- 
tween the wings joining the middle 
unit are library-studies. Classrooms 
are located in the two story wings. 
One wing is wider than the others 
so as to provide additional capacity 
for vocational shops. 

In the next step, it is easy to syn- 
chronize the classroom layout with 
the mass model. Referring to the 
model and studies of educational 
and curricular needs, many such 
problems as density of traffic move- 
ment can be studied. When the edu- 
cational designing has been studied 
and approved by the board of edu- 
cation, everything is ready for the 
architect, 

Never, before using this plan of 
“selling” a new building, have I had 
such understanding discussions, in- 
telligent questioning and interest in 
plans shown by board of education 
members and laymen. 
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Summerfield Negro School, Guilford County, North Carolina. 


Modern School for Negroes 


ALBERT C. WOODROOF 
Architect, Greensboro, N. C. 


HE present Summerfield Negro 
School building, in Guilford 
County, North Carolina, replaces one 
which burned and the original foun- 


dations (to some extent) were re- 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


STRUCTURE: Footings and slabs, concrete. 
Foundations, brick. Superstructure, brick 
veneer. 


ROOF: Wood framing and deck, dead 
level, covered with twenty year bondad, 
five ply asphalt and asphalt saturated felt, 
gravel coverage. Rock wool insulation be- 
tween all ceiling joists. 


WINDOWS: Standard double hung, 1% 
inch sash, cast-iron weights and cotton sash 
cord. 

FLOORS: Tupelo gum, finished with pene- 


trating varnish-wax product. 

WALLS: Wood wainscot, 7 feet high in 
corridors, window stool height in classrooms, 
finished with wax-finish penetrating varnish 
in medium brown. Plaster above wainscot 
painted in soft blue-green throughout. 


CEILINGS: Fiber board tiles, 16 by 32 
inches. 

LIGHTING: Semi-indirect fixtures through- 
out. 

HEATING: Two pipe steam, exposed radia- 
tors, cast-iron jacketed boiler and hot water 
generator. 

PLUMBING: Vitreous china fixtures through- 
out. Drinking fountains recessed into corri- 
dor walls. Septic tank and filter bed. Deep 
well with pump and pressure tank in sepa- 
rate building. 


LOCKERS [in each classroom): Wood con- 
struction by mill contractor, each with 


shelf and hooks. 
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used, although the plan is rather 
different. The original boiler room, 
fuel room, area steps and boiler were 
not destroyed and were re-used. 
The auditorium wing is a future 
consideration, since the W.P.B. 
would not permit its construction 
during the war-time emergency; it 
will, therefore, be a postwar project. 
Otherwise the project is complete. 
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Since the building was expected 
to receive fairly rough treatment, 
wood wainscoting, 7 feet high, was 
incorporated in the corridors where 
the worst abuse was expected and to 
window stool height in the class- 
rooms. All wood trim is finished 
with the wax-varnish penetrating 
stain in a medium brown color. It 
has proved to be satisfactory both 
in lasting qualities and in ability to 
stand abuse. 

The total cost of the building, ex- 
cluding the 6 per cent fee, was 
$30,400. Thomas R. Foust is the 


superintendent. 











1. Linda Vista as surveyors saw it. 


ERE is the story of a school in 
one of the largest war-time 
housing projects in the United States, 





Growth of a Housing Project 
School at Linda Vista, Calif. 


EDWARD ORTIZ Jr. 
Teacher, San Diego, Calif. 


bedroom houses. Each class had its 
own private house, complete with 
stove, sink and refrigerator. By the 
end of the current school term, the 
Kearny school will boast one of the 
finest plants in the country. It is now 


part of the San Diego school system. 

Linda Vista today has a popula- 
tion of more than 20,000 and approxi- 
mately 3000 elementary pupils and 
1500 secondary school pupils attend 
the junior-senior high school. 





2. The mesa where Stephen Watts 
Kearny led his army when he came 
to California. Construction of the 
war-time housing project has begun. 


portrayed in pictures. By the end of 
1941, when the Kearny Junior-Senior 
High School had its beginning, Lin- 
da Vista (Beautiful View), Calif. 
had a population of approximately 
10,000, most of its inhabitants having 
come from California. The next 
largest numbers were from Texas, 
Oklahoma and the southern states. 
The average age of parents was 23. 

For a year and a half the school 
was housed in regular two and three 
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3. The battle of construction. 
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4. The first school occu- 
pied 37 housing units. 





5. The gymnasium had no roof or walls. 
Fresh air and sunshine benefited health. 


6. The "auditorium" was located just 
"south of the water pipe.” The music 
department is here staging an assembly. 


a we. 


7. A section of the Kearny Junior-Senior High School as it looks today. 
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N THE recent construction sur- 
vey made by The Nartton’s 
ScuHoots the returns demonstrated 
that brick is a material in high favor. 
Let us look with new interest at the 
material that in 1944 was able to pull 
80 per cent of the school administra- 
tors’ votes and 69 per cent of the 
architects’ votes for the exterior 
treatment of postwar schoolhouses. 
Burnt clay as a building material 
has tradition behind it. Babylon, 
Syria and Egypt furnish proof of 
how brickwork can survive milleni- 
ums. No new evidence is needed to 
demonstrate the practical value and 
permanence of the humble brick. 
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An ANCIENT MATERIAL 
for Modern Schools 


hes eee S 


Interior of the auditorium at Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kan. 


An example of the beauty which can 
be imparted to an interior by the use 
of brick. Here the walls, murals and 
frieze are done in this material. De- 


tails of the frieze are shown above, 
the top one representing members of 
the school board. J. L. Hamilton, Chi- 
cago, is the architect and designer. 
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LAWRENCE B. PERKINS 


Perkins, Wheeler and Will, Architects 
Chicago 


The things that need saying about 
brick are neither revolutionary nor 
new, merely radical (radical in the 
dictionary sense of the word: “to go 
to the root of”). We need to ap- 
praise the material for what it really 
is, then use it in the manner that the 
appraisal indicates. 

The building industry, especially 
those representatives of the industry 
now concerned with prefabrication, 
is seeking a method of construction 
based upon the use of an inexpensive 
material, abundantly available, struc- 
turally strong and susceptible to flexi- 
ble planning; a material that is 
pleasing in appearance and that pro- 
vides its own exterior and interior 
finish. Brick is such a material and 
in one form or another answers these 
conditions, 

Brick is abundantly available. Its 
ingredients are derived from clay and 
fuel of which we now have nearly a 
limitless supply; we can assume that 
we shall continue to have, indef- 
nitely. 

The strength and permanence of 
exterior walls of brick are not ques- 
tioned. This very permanence can 
become a liability when buildings 
with a useful life of three or four 
decades are structurally able to with- 
stand centuries. Cost is a third factor 
in favor of this building material. 
From the standpoints of firmaments 


ij) fit 


and maintenance, brick is the cheap- 
est building material available. 

The idea of being able to build in 
one initial structural operation a wall 
with a finished interior and exterior 
surface is worthy of further study 
and trial. In school work we are 


Above: Detail of the secondary 
entrance to the auditorium § sec- 


tion of Wyandotte High School. 


Below: Brick-walled corridor of the 

Rugen School at Glenview, Ill., for 

which Perkins, Wheeler and Will, 
Chicago, were the architects. 
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Interior walls of brick require no other finish. They present an 
interesting surface as seen-in this classroom in the Rugen School. 


familiar with interior brick walls for 
gymnasiums, auditoriums and corri- 
dors, these being finished as part of 
the structural wall. The auditorium 
of Wyandotte High School in Kansas 
City, Kan., designed by John Leonard 
Hamilton, is a fine example of the 
use of brick as the interior wall finish. 

Our firm has used the same prin- 
ciple in designing classrooms for 
Rugen School at Glenview, Ill. Here 
the exterior wall and the interior 
finish are of the same material and 
such surfaces are proving pleasant 
and appropriate. 

Partitions and fire walls in the 
Rugen School are similar to the ex- 
terior walls. This makes the exterior 
and interior of the building part of a 
design whole and, by no means un- 
important, makes them both part of 


the earth on which they rest and 
from which they derive. 

Variation of form in structures 
built of brick are nearly infinite. Jef- 
ferson’s serpentine wall, the basilica 
of Constantine in Rome and any 
ordinary “two flat” building are ex- 
amples enough to indicate the range. 
With a unit nominally 2 by 4 by 8 
inches, the architect can make curves, 
slopes and planes, being limited only 
by his imagination and the law of 
gravity. In the future, as in the re- 
cent past, this material will not freeze 
the limits of planning or the freedom 
of forms. Brick is a material capable 
of expressing the outgrowth of the 


curricular activities housed within. 


In this connection the brick and 
clay industry has shown a disposition 
to cooperate with “modular” sizing 


of building units, as its part in the 
building industry’s plan to harmon- 
ize the sizing of all parts of a build- 
ing in order to eliminate much cut- 
ting and waste. 

A brick wall is admittedly not the 
best barrier to heat transmission. This 
fact has deterred its use unless fur- 
ring, lath, plaster, insulation or simi- 
lar elements are added. Two factors 
modify this objection. One is the 
possibility of laying brick with air 
spaces between the interior and ex- 
terior surfaces. This is called a 
“cavity” wall. The second modifying 
factor is the utilization of radiant 
heat. This makes air temperature 
and infiltration less important factors 
in comfort. 

Bricks are noncombustible, a fac- 
tor promoting safety and durability. 
However, the elements can also de- 
stroy brick. If fire does not, water 
and temperature can. 

Correct use of this material de- 
mands a design that will keep water 
out of the upper and lower extremes 
of a brick wall. An overhanging cor- 
nice is a device that will keep water 
out of brickwork. Carrying founda- 
tions above grade is axiomatic. Elimi- 
nation of the parapet wall is manda- 
tory. Workmanship is an enormously 
important factor; unless the mortar 
is expertly applied, moisture will be 
admitted. 


All Clay Products Being Improved 


_All of the foregoing discussion ap- 
plies to the whole field of clay prod- 
ucts, not to brick in the narrower 
sense. Hollow tile, glazed tile, ce- 
ramic tile, glazed brick and other 
forms belong in this field. Improve- 
ments are being made on all of them. 
To select an example, a variation on 
a “telephone” tile is being developed 
to form a finished floor surface and 
at the same time to provide ducts 
through which air can be forced to 
warm the floor to heat the building. 

The clay products division of the 
building material field has its job to 
do and it is not in competition with 
glass for wall areas, or with concrete, 
steel, plastics and wood for the jobs 
they can do best. If each material is 
used to its optimum in postwar con- 
struction, we can look forward to an 
evolution toward sensible and beau- 
tiful school buildings. 

One progressive step we can take 
is to understand and assimilate the 
assets we have in clay products. 
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What of Postwar Building 


Reserve Funds? 


ITH the war in Europe 

finally completed and the 
possibility of some relaxation of re- 
strictions on construction activities 
appearing in the not too distant fu- 
ture, schoolmen are again beginning 
to think of their building programs 
and even of their blueprints for spe- 
cific schoolhouse construction, altera- 
tion and repair. 

Much is heard these days of the 
postwar reserves of various states and 
of large surpluses in state treasuries 
available, at least in part, for long- 
deferred and necessary public works. 
Sometimes in our enthusiasm over 
the possibilities which such surpluses 
and reserves offer for essential im- 
provements, we are likely to forget 
that generally such surpluses or re- 
serves are available only for expendi- 
ture on a state level, and not for 
school district purposes. 

Generally speaking, where schools 
would be covered under such post- 
war reserves or surpluses, they are 
likely to be only state schools and not 
those directly operated by local or 
county school boards. 

Local Building Reserves. What, 
then, is the status of local school 
building reserves? Recent court de- 
cisions are in conflict as to a school 
board’s authority to create reserves 
for future building projects apart 
from specific statutes authorizing 
such practices. This difference of 
judicial interpretation is clearly indi- 
cated in two recent cases from Illinois 
and Oklahoma. 

In Illinois, a county collector sued 
the trustee of a railroad to collect 
taxes. The question at issue was the 
legality of a 1941 school levy. At the 
time the levy was made, the school 
district had available almost twice 
the estimated expenditures for the 
year and a little more than double 
the average yearly expenditures of 
the two preceding years. The school 
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board had a building program and 
was attempting to create a reserve 
to permit it to proceed with construc- 
tion as soon as the availability of ma- 
terials permitted. According to the 
court, the evidence showed that the 
plans had not reached the blueprint 
stage and that the district was not 
ready to construct within the tax 
year. 

The court held the levy invalid. 
The basic issue was put thus by the 
court: “May the levy be sustained as 
an attempt to accumulate funds to 
pay for projects to be constructed in 
the future?” 

Answering this question in the 
negative, the court ruled that the 
school district “is not authorized to 
make levies to accumulate a fund for 
some project to be developed at some 
indefinite future time. . . . Levies for 
such indefinite purposes are con- 
demned for the reason that the un- 
necessary accumulation of money in 
the public treasury is unjust to the 
people, in that it deprives them of 
the use of their money for a period 
of time, and in that the accumulation 
of money in excess of needs furnishes 
a temptation to those in charge to 
expend public funds recklessly and 
more than is needed. . . . The con- 
tention that the board of education 
was acting within its discretionary 
powers in planning for certain proj- 
ects for the future cannot be sus- 
tained.” 

An earlier Illinois decision had ex- 
pressed the same conclusion: “It is 
well settled that school boards and 
other taxing authorities have no 


*People ex rel. Leaf v. Roth, 59 N.E.(2) 
643 (Ili., 1/17/45). 


power to make a levy to accumulate 
a fund for use at some undetermined 
future time.” 

Reserves Permitted. Oklahoma, on 
the other hand, does permit school 
districts to accumulate building re- 
serves without specific statutory au- 
thorization to that effect. There suit 
was brought against the county ex- 
cise board to protest the building 
fund levies of three of the county’s 
school districts. The state constitu- 
tion provided for approval by a vote 
of the people of the school district 
for an excess levy of not more than 
5 mills per taxable dollar for the 
purpose of constructing public build- 
ings. 

The plaintiff, who protested these 
particular levies, argued that funds 
collected under the authority of this 
constitutional provision must be ex- 
pended in the fiscal year in which 
they were collected and, consequent- 
ly, could not be accumulated .in a 
reserve for future use. And, the 
argument continued, since material 
priority restrictions prevented any 
construction within the tax year, the 
levy of the tax was void. 

The court upheld the tax. Al- 
though a surplus so collected could 
not be used in succeeding years for 
purposes other than for which it 
was collected, as for example, for 
general fund expenditures, the court 
ruled that funds could be accumu- 
lated for the purpose for which they 
were collected. The constitution au- 
thorized school districts “to allow the 
proceeds of successive levies author- 
ized by a vote of the people to ac- 
cumulate and be expended together. 
. . . If school districts were denied 
the right to allow the various build- 
ing fund levies to accumulate and be 


*Board of Education, Rockford, v. Board of 
Education, 321 Ill. App. 131, 52 N.E.(2) 
271 (1943), discussed at length in The 
Nation’s Scuoots, vol. 34, p. 45 (Sept. 1944). 
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spent together, many small districts 
would be deprived of this means of 
financing a new building, for few 
districts have an assessed valuation 
sufficiently large to erect a building 
with the proceeds of a single 5 mill 
levy.” 


habe Star Gas Co. v. Bryan County Excise 
Board, Okla., 141 Pac. (2) 83, (1943). 


Statutory Basis. Of course, the ac- 
cumulation of a building reserve or 
of any surplus legally expendable for 
school building construction is not 
the only fiscal procedure available to 
school boards to finance construction. 
The bond issue is a basic method. 

However, in periods when current 
tax rates may yield excess revenues 


either begause of increased valuation 
or through the accretion of new tax- 
able resources, the reserve fund may 
prove helpful as a means of reducing 
future taxation in a period which 
may find the school district’s tax- 
able resources less able to bear the 
expenditure for sorely needed up-to- 
date school facilities. 
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fgg attention has been 
given to turnover among teach- 
ers, there has been little discussion of 
the effect of the war on the tenure of 
superintendents. Here are some data 
on the latter subject in one state dur- 
ing and preceding World War II. 

Information covering the period 
1934-44 has been drawn from the ofh- 
cial educational directories published 
annually by the department of edu- 
cation of the state of Minnesota. 
Complete data were available for 486 
school systems and all were included 
in the survey. 

The 486 schools are classified as 
“small,” “medium-sized” and “large” 
according to the number of full-time 
teachers employed in each in 1934 to 
show the relationship between length 
of tenure and the size of school sys- 
tems. Most Minnesota superintend- 
ents are serving small schools, which 
in 1934 employed 10 teachers or less. 

During the last ten years the tenure 
of superintendents in small schools 
has been shorter than that of admin- 
istrators in the larger schools. Dur- 
ing this period most small schools 
have been administered by three or 
more persons. As extreme cases of 
short tenure, each of seven small 
schools was administered by six su- 
perintendents and two districts em- 
ployed seven administrators. On the 
other hand, approximately two out of 
five of the medium-sized and large 
school systems retained the same 
chief executive for ten years. 

Several significant facts about the 
effect of the war on administrative 
turnover are shown in table 2. Thirty 
per cent of the superintendents serv- 


ing the 486 schools in 1943-44 were 
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Table 1—Number of Different Admin- 
istrators Employed by 486 Minnesota 
Schools, 1934-44 


Size of Schools by Number of 
Teachers 





Supls. — 


per School Small M e adi ium Large 


1934-44 (Under 10) (11-30) (Over 30) 
l 36 62 25 
2 77 65 22 
3 97 29 9 
4 36 4 2 
5 13 
6 7 
7 2 


new in their positions, more than 
twice the normal (or prewar) turn- 
over rate for the state as a whole. At 
the same time it was a higher rate of 
turnover than was reported for teach- 
ers in the first two years of the war. 

A second fact is that the war has 
had little effect on the tenure of the 
superintendents who serve districts 
employing 11 teachers or more. It 
has had a tremendous effect on the 
tenure of the men who have headed 
the 268 small school systems. In 1943- 
44, more than 40 per cent of the ad- 
ministrators of small schools were 
new in their positions. The highest 


rate of turnover in any prewar year 
surveyed was in 1937-38 when 20 per 
cent of the superintendents of small 
schools were newly elected. 

There are probably several reasons 
why the war-time turnover among 
small school superintendents has ex- 
ceeded that of men in the larger 
schools. Generally, the younger su- 
perintendents begin their services as 
administrators in smaller schools. Se- 
lective service would be more likely 
to draw on these men than on those 
in the larger systems. The younger 
men, too, have found it easier to ob- 
tain ‘military commissions. 

A second major factor is the low 
income which the men in these 
schools earned before the war. Most 
superintendents of small schools were 
earning salaries of less than $200 a 
month before Pearl Harbor. The 
war gave many of them an oppor- 
tunity to go into federal service or 
into war industries at incomes that 
outstripped their peace-time earnings. 

If a high rate of turnover is to be 
looked upon as one of the critical 
problems of education today, it is not 
one which is limited to teachers. 


Table 2—Changes in Minnesota Superintendents, 1935-44 


Number and Perce noge of Changes in 


268 Small. “160 Melium- 58 Large All Sehecle 
Year Schools Sized School. s Schools (486) 

No. w/ No. q No. Q% No. w// 

1935-36. . . ; 49 18 11 7 5 7] 65 13 
1936-37 ...... 53 20 25 16 7 12 85 18 
a 54 20 15 9 7 12 78 16 
1938-39... 3 34 13 10 6 3 5 47 10 
1939-40. ... ei 32 12 11 7 5 9 48 10 
1940-41. . ar 36 13 10 6 3 5 49 10 
1941-42... 44 16 12 8 5 7) 61 13 
Se 65 24 14 9 3 5 82 17 
- — ee 17 8 14 144 30 
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Teaching Religion in Public School 


1s playing w2th fire 


O THE great mass of the 

American people the strict ex- 
clusion of religious instruction from 
the public schools is an established 
fact. The pleas and demands for its 
reintroduction, once frequent and in- 
sistent, have become few and rather 
more pathetic than urgent. Yet they 
still appear semi-occasionally. 

All such pleas are playing with 
fire. The best cure for any desire to 
go back in this matter is to look back 
and then look about. Let us do both. 

The schools in Colonial America 
certainly had religious instruction 
and had it in unmistakable form and 
abundant quantity. Taking Massa- 
chusetts, the cradle of our school 
system, as an example, we find the 
early schools in that state completely 
imbued with the orthodox Puritan 
dogmatic theology, with the minister 
of the established church supervising 
and catechizing. Two of the princi- 
pal books used were the “New Eng- 
land Primer,” Calvinistic through 
and through, and the “Shorter Cate- 
chism.” These served, as one writer 
puts it, as “milk for New England 
babes.” * 


Orthodox Teaching Dominated 


The colony itself at the start was 
almost exclusively orthodox and the 
orthodox dominated all public and 
most private affairs. There is more 
sad truth than jest in the jibe that 
these colonists came to America to 
worship God according to their own 
conscience and to compel everybody 
else to do the same. These were the 
colonists who drove Roger Williams 
out for preaching and practicing re- 
ligious toleration and denying the 
right of: government to meddle with 
any man’s religion, and who also 


*Hinsdale, B. A.: Horace Mann, chapter IX, 
“Controversy With Religious Sectaries,” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. The entire 
chapter will bear reading in studying our 


present problem. 
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persecuted Quakers and Anabaptists. 

But the rigid religious quality of 
the school could be maintained only 
so long as one religious body was 
dominant in the community and no 
longer. As soon as the colony began 
to have numerous nonorthodox 
members, Baptists, Methodists, Epis- 
copalians, Universalists, even Catho- 
lics, the rigid orthodoxy of the school 
became intolerable and began to suf- 
fer gradual but progressive liquida- 
tion. 


First Law Against Sectarianism 


The process began before the Rev- 
olution and was well advanced at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
True, the law did not catch up with 
the fact until 1827, when a statute 
was enacted forbidding any school 
committee “to use school books that 
are calculated to favor the tenets of 
any particular sect of Christians.” 
This statute may be called the first 
definite statutory pillar of our pres- 
ent policy and practice, 

It is a long road from the rigid 
orthodoxy of the Colonial school to 
the present public school without any 
specific religious instruction. The 
main causes of the momentous 
change are two, both quite natural, 
lying outside of the school itself and 
coercive in their action. 

The first cause is the constitu- 
tional rejection of the traditional doc- 
trine that the government could pre- 
scribe the people’s religion. It is not 
an accident that the first clause in 
the Bill of Rights forbids Congress 
“to make any law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or’ prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.” The 
spirit of this principle is far wider 
than the mere terms of the statute 
and pervades our whole political and 
social life. The existing practice of 
strict nonsectarianism in the public 
schools is the inexorable logical con- 
sequence of this principle. 


EDWARD O. SISSON 
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Hence, I have called movements 
to reintroduce religious instruction 
into the public school “playing with 
fire” for, if the state can introduce 
religious instruction into the schools, 
it is on the road both to “establish 
religion” and to limit the liberty of 
the citizen. This is the ground for 
the predominating public support of 
the present plan. Any persistent and 
energetic drive to reintroduce reli- 
gion into the schools, under any 
guise, is certain to kindle strife and 
animosity in numerous quarters on 
various grounds, as we may see more 
fully presently, to the damage and 
peril of the whole school system. 

The second cause of the elimina- 
tion of religion from the public 
schools is the enormous multiplica- 
tion and variegation of religious 
bodies in the country. It is clear that 
this second cause depends upon the 
first, for only constitutional freedom 
of religion has made possible the 
birth and flourishing of the almost 
innumerable sects that now exist. 


Sects Numerous Today 


I have before me two pages of fine 
print which I commend to the ear- 
nest attention of anyone seeking to 
understand this problem, especially 
anyone who seeks to put religious 
instruction back into the schools. 
The pages are found in the 1944 
“World Almanac” and are entitled 
“Census of Religious Bodies in the 
United States.” Here are listed 256 
separate and distinct “bodies.” We 
must remember that this list is by no 
means complete but contains only 
such organizations as were reported. 

In size, the bodies range from the 
giant of the whole list, the Roman 
Catholic Church, with nearly 20,000,- 
000 reported adherents, this being 
well over one third of the grand total 
of all the bodies, which is nearly 56- 
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000,000, down to “Friends, primi- 
tive,” with 14 members. In faith and 
practice the list ranges from the 
usual orthodox Christian sects to 
Mormons, , Swedenborgians, Chris- 
tian Scientists, Spiritualists, Bud- 
dhists and a host of others with 
names so odd that one can form no 
idea of what they may stand for, the 
oddest being Schwenkfeldians, who 
claim no less than 1986 adherents. 

Eight major groups embrace over 
85 per cent of the total membership. 
These are, in order of size, Roman 
Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, Jewish, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Protestant 
Episcopal, Disciples of Christ.* Next 
come several smaller but still im- 
portant bodies, such as Mormons or, 
to use the official title, “Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints,” 
with about 700,000 members; Eastern 
Orthodox (mostly Greek), 350,000; 
Church of Christ Scientist, 270,000; 
Dunkers, 150,000. 

Most of these large groups are ag- 
gregates of smaller subgroups, Bap- 
tist and Methodist, for example, each 
having about 20 subdivisions, ex- 
hibiting, to quote an old phrase, “the 
dissidence of dissent.” In sharp con- 
trast with these composites stands the 
Roman Catholic Church with its 
solid, unbroken block. Only a pa- 
tient examination of the two pages 
in the “World Almanac” can give a 
real sense of the proliferation and 
differentiation of religions in the 
United States. 


Reckoning With the Unchurched 


The largest group of all, religiously 
considered, is entirely omitted from 
the catalog, the great unchurched, 
but not necessarily irreligious, ma- 
jority. It, too, must be reckoned 
with in any problem of religious in- 
struction in the public schools. 

What is the over-all message of 
these pages? It is that religion in 
hard statistical fact is the most con- 
tentious and divisive element in our 
national life. Paradoxically enough, 
in this very division lies safety. So 
long. as the orthodox Puritan church 
predominated over all others in the 
Colonial society, there was no reli- 
gious freedom; when the people 
were scattered into several denomina- 
tions, liberty was advanced. Also, so 
long as one sect dominated the com- 
munity, religious instruction was 





*Error in order is possible here because of 
uncertainty as to affiliation of smaller groups 
making up the larger groups. 
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feasible, and only so long. Now, at 
the very mention of religious in- 
struction all these hundreds of sects 
will be on the alert to see to it that 
their own tenets are taught, or at 
least, that nothing is taught of which 
they do not approve. 

One single fact in the picture of 
religion in this country should be 
enough to rebut ‘all proposals for 
putting religious instruction back 
into the public schools. That fact 
is the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States. 

Catholic devotion to religious edu- 
cation is complete, even to the extent 
of establishing its own system of 
schools at its own expense, for the 
proper religious instruction of its 
children. 

If all Catholic children attended 
parochial schools and no Catholic 
children attended public schools, the 
Catholic Church might well be in- 
different to religious instruction in 
the public schools, But hundreds of 
thousands of Catholic children do at- 
tend public schools. 

Does anybody imagine that the 
Catholic Church is going to abandon 
its age-old principle and tolerate any 
religious instruction of Catholic chil- 
dren by any but Catholic teachers 
and in any but Catholic doctrine? 
It will never consent to this and un- 


der the Constitution the Church can 
never be coerced. One of the first 
consequences of teaching religion in 
the public schools would be to drive 
out or isolate the great Catholic con- 
tingent in those schools. 

To all this, many advocates of re- 
ligious instruction protest that they 
want nonsectarian instruction, in- 
cluding only such religious elements 
as all normal and decent persons wili 
agree to. We must answer them 
flatly that there is no such body of 
religious teaching. When the sec- 
tarian is subtracted from the reli- 
gious, the ethical remains and the 
doors of the school are open to the 
ethical now. To put anything into 
the public schools bearing the label 
of religion would be to ensure strife 
and damage and to court disaster to 
the most precious of our democratic 
possessions, the American public 
school, “for all the children of all the 
people.” 

I must add that on the basis of the 
fundamental principles of ethics and 
education, and of more than sixty 
years of close contact with the 
schools, I hold the American public 
school, with all its shortcomings, to 
be the supreme embodiment of true 
democracy thus far in history. It is 
profoundly religious in the deepest 
sense of the word. 
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OR good and defensible reasons, 
the history of the school shop 
program has been largely that of 
the unit shop. If we examine the 
record as it exists in courses of study, 
statements of objectives, textbooks 
and principles of teaching shop 
work, we find our shop programs 
throughout the junior and senior 
high schools have been devoted ex- 
tensively to skill attainment and 
other vocational ends. The shop 
which serves these objectives best 
is, of course, the unit shop. 
Although the general shop orig- 
inally was hardly more than a series 
of unit shops fitted into one room 
with content taken verbatim from 
unit shop courses, the general shop 
today stems from concepts of edu- 
cation and shop work that differ 


in certain respects from those under- 
lying the unit shop. It has come to 
be associated principally with the 
industrial arts program which is con- 
ceived to be devoted to the develop- 
ment of understandings concerning 
the production, distribution and use 
of the world’s goods and services. 
The job of industrial arts, then, 
is to interpret to the individual this 
man-made or industrial environ- 
ment. Skills or technics in the pro- 
ficiency of workmanship, therefore, 
assume a less prominent part in this 
program than in one dedicated to 
vocational ends. Consequently, the 
general shop is looked upon by 
many as the type of physical set-up 
which is most economical and best 
suited to meeting the needs of the 
adolescent in the junior high school. 
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| 5-Point Salary Schedule 














OME equitable way of compen- 

sating teachers is an absolute 
necessity to the effective operation of 
a school system. Most salary sched- 
ule makers, in their effort to keep 
schedules simple and easy to admin- 
ister, do not take into account 
enough factors to make schedules 
sufficiently inclusive. Five points are 
here mentioned as worthy of study. 


1. Payment of Salaries in Accord 
With General and Professional 
Preparation. Most people will agree 
on this point. College graduates 
should be paid more than those who 
are not graduates. Those who spend 
time and money for advanced and 
improved preparation should be paid 
additional amounts upon the attain- 
ment of the bachelor, master and 
doctoral degrees. 


2. Length of Service. There is 
general agreement that a teacher who 
has served a district for ten, fifteen 
or more years is entitled to an incre- 
ment on the basis of time served, 
provided, however, that there are 
definite evidences of growth in efh- 
ciency. The amount and frequency 
of increments based on service can 
be determined by each district. 


3. Efficiency. Here is where gen- 
eral agreement ceases. Most admin- 
istrators want nothing to do with 
this matter of deciding who gets an 
increment based on efficiency. The 
administrator’s position involves 
enough hazards without adding this 
one. Somehow or other this point is 
important and should be taken into 
account. Efficiency is said to count 
in other walks of life and should in 
school teaching. On almost every 
staff of any size some members are 
known by their colleagues and out- 
siders to be less efficient than others. 
A schedule which awards the same 
amount of pay for inefficiency, aver- 
age performance and superior per- 
formance is open to criticism. 

There might be much less trouble 
if increments for efficiency were to 
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be granted to all teachers who are 
reasonably satisfactory instead of to 
only a few super teachers. A fairly 
large committee, consisting of the 
superintendent, principal, supervisors 
and several of the outstanding mem- 
bers of the teaching staff, should 
make the final determination in this 
matter. A decision reached by such 
committee would be less open to 
criticism than one made by one or 
two administrative officials. The 
important points to remember are to 
make the increments for efficiency 
attainable by the average faithful 
teacher and to have the work of se- 
lection done by a committee on 
which the teachers as well asthe ad- 
ministrators are represented. 


4. Extra Pay for Extra Work. The 
principle of extra pay for extra work 
is well recognized except in school 
work. Judging from the number of 
questionnaires received recently, a 
great deal of thinking is being done 
on this subject. Up until now ath- 
letic coaches, dramatic coaches and 
musical directors are the only teach- 
ers who receive extra pay. 

Teaching is not a piecework job 
but it seems only fair to pay extra 
for definitely assigned activities 
which take place after school hours. 
Many a faithful and capable teacher 
spends hours after school and in the 
evening coaching desirable activities 
while at the same time other teachers 
leave promptly when the bell rings 
to enjoy recreation or to engage in 
some part-time employment and 
thus supplement their pay check. 

Administrators hesitate to recom- 
mend extra pay for extra work be- 
cause it is hard to determine where 
to draw the line. Some suggest 
higher pay for all teachers and re- 
sponsibility for extra work shared by 


all teachers as a solution to the prob- 
lem. This might work if all teachers 
were well qualified and willing to 
undertake extracurricular work. 
Unfortunately, on every staff there 
are those who seem to have no par- 
ticular ability as sponsors of activities 
and have little interest in such work. 
To excuse capable sponsors from a 
certain amount of class work to 
equalize the load is to rob the pupils 
frequently of the most capable 
teachers. Excusing teachers from 
class teaching would soon result in 
the necessity of adding another 
teacher to the staff, which probably 
would cost more than would have to 
be paid for extra work to a few capa- 
ble sponsors of extra activities. 
There should be extra pay for 
extra work done out of school hours. 
A committee similar to the one men- 
tioned previously should supervise 
this matter. A member of the school 
board might be added to it. 


5. Allowance for Dependents. Not 
much has been done along this line. 
It is generally opposed by single 
women teachers who maintain that 
they do as good work as married 
men and should have the same pay. 
“Equal pay for equal work” is their 
slogan. In this matter no line should 
be drawn between the two sexes. 
Women who have dependents 
should share in exactly the same 
manner as married men. It goes 
without saying that married men 
would be the greatest beneficiaries 
of dependency allowances. If we 
want to keep and attract men of 
ability into our profession, we must 
make it possible for their families to 
maintain a standard of living be- 
fitting our profession. 

Most people will agree that the 
ratio of male to female teachers 
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should be 1 to 1, without a thought 
of criticism of the excellent work 
done by women teachers. Yet how 
can we expect to retain capable men 
with families in a profession in 
which the salary is fixed to meet the 
needs of single individuals? The 
family is the most important unit in 
society and any school salary sched- 
ule which does not make it possible 
for a schoolman to have and main- 
tain a family at a decent standard 
of living is overlooking an important 
consideration. 

It is more important to have a 
certain number of family men on a 
school staff than in some other walks 
of life where the training of the 
young is not involved. Men with 
families are inclined to be stable and 
expect to remain in teaching as a life 
work. They are not generally in- 
clined to move about and, therefore, 
have a steadying effect upon a staff. 

Some might argue that income tax 
provisions equalize salaries of those 
with and without dependents. While 
it is true that single persons pay 
more than those with dependents, 
there is still not enough equalization. 


Again, the matter of administra- 
tion of such a provision comes up. 
This does not present great difh- 
culty. A board would put in the 
budget for teachers’ salaries a cer- 
tain amount to be paid to staff mem- 
bers, male or female, who have de- 
pendents. 

A committee composed of about 
the same membership as previously 
suggested would handle the matter. 
Forms provided by the district would 
be furnished to all members who 
wish to apply for the allowance. The 
application would be notarized like 
other important papers and submit- 
ted early in the year so that the com- 
mittee could study the claims and 
make the allotments. 

Five important considerations for 
salary schedule makers have been 
briefly discussed. School districts can 
build equitable salary schedules for 
themselves based upon these con- 
siderations. The amount of money 
to be spent on each of the five points 
is up to the board. The districts can 
experiment with each point and 
change the schedule at any time 
based upon experience and finances. 





Let's Book School Talent 
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Frome any community nowa- 
days, be it large or small, has 
a number of clubs, lodges and or- 
ganizations that are presenting pro- 
grams either as a feature of their 
meetings or for relaxation following 
their “business sessions.” Local 
schools are missing a great public 
relations opportunity if they do not 
serve occasionally as clearinghouses 
for talent for some of these pro- 
grams. 

The music teacher will find it a 
definite stimulus to pupil interest if 
the boys and girls know they are 
soon to appear at a chamber of com- 
merce dinner, an American Legion 
rally or a Methodist box social. 

If the school has a band or or- 
chestra, it can have soloists and 
possibly a duet, a trio and a quartet 
ready on short notice to play on 
special occasions. Then when the 
Odd Fellows or the Masons or the 
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Kiwanis club is having a special 
program the officers would need 
only to contact the school and obtain 
the performers. To enliven com- 
munity gatherings, a small “German 
band” or possibly a “jazz band” 
could be worked up with players 
from the school band and without 
much work on the part of the 
director. 

Obviously, the music department, 
more easily perhaps than any other, 
can assist in supplying talent for 
community programs, but other de- 
partments can also furnish programs, 
or at least brief features for various 
purposes. 

The social science and _ history 
classes can have “on tap” teams to 
debate informally some of the issues 
of the day, presenting the cream of 
the arguments on both sides and 
possibly allowing questions to be 
asked from the floor. Pupils from the 


physical education department can 
work up a square dance group to 
give public performances. 

For Pan American programs, 
Spanish classes can present songs 
and brief plays in the Spanish 
tongue. 

The dramatics club or the public 
speaking class in the high school 
could have a few pupils, who par- 
ticularly like to do that sort of 
thing, prepared so that on short no- 
tice they could give readings and 
monologues. Even one-act plays 
that require little or no scenic effects 
could be worked up for presentation 
before clubs and similar groups. 

Pupils from English classes could 
be trained to give biographical 
sketches of characters that are of 
particular interest to women’s study 
clubs. Boys and girls in biology 
classes might give talks on Victory 
gardens, flower culture and the con- 
trol of insect pests. 

Mathematics pupils could work up 
a number of clever and entertaining 
mathematical “stunts” while pupils 
from science classes could prepare 
short programs of general interest 
to be given either with or without 
special equipment. Talks on as- 
tronomy are of interest to almost 
everyone. If the pupils have built 
a Tesla coil, they might give demon- 
strations of feats with the high fre- 
quency currents. 


Home Economics Programs Entertain 


Girls from the home economics 
department could entertain and at 
the same time instruct women’s 
club members with short talks on 
cooking, dress styles and housekeep- 
ing. They might even present style 
shows of dresses they had made. 

The experience which pupils gain 
in appearing before adult audiences 
is invaluable while the incentive of 
having a public appearance to pre- 
pare for is always a stimulus to in- 
terest in any group. 

To obtain bookings, a representa- 
tive from the school could contact 
the program chairmen of various 
organizations in and about the com- 
munity and let it be known that 
the pupils would be happy to pre- 
sent short programs. Many friends 
can be won in this way and the 
school can become an integral part 
of the community by showing its 
patrons something of the diversity of 
work being offered in a modern 
school system. 
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Facing classes of cynical adolescents requires 
courage and patience on the part of the teacher. 


NLESS strong, intelligent 

measures are taken by parents 
and teachers, an important war on 
our home front will be lost. It is the 
war against juvenile delinquency 
and, so far, it has gone badly. 

Most people have not bothered 
much about delinquency beyond con- 
sidering youthful misbehavior “a 
damned nuisance.” Many citizens 
merely shrug their shoulders at its 
implications; they say, let it take its 
course and in time it will run itself 
out. 

But can juvenile delinquency run 
itself out into harmlessness and into 
a half-remembered bad dream? In- 
stead of becoming less dangerous 
with time, this delinquency becomes 
tremendously more harmful.to our 
general welfare. 

Even though delinquent parents 
are largely to blame for wayward 
children, teachers in our schools must 
cope with pupils’ wiles for they come 
directly in contact with the worst of 
the offenders. Facing classes of de- 
fiant and cynical adolescents requires 
real courage and patient understand- 
ing on the part of teachers these war 
days. Disciplinary problems tend to 
discolor every school day in many 
localities; in some cases, they are not 
solved but are even aggravated by 
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the failure to understand their causes. 

Vexed teachers search bewilderedly 
for possible solutions and in their 
desperate attempts often hit on the 
wrong tactical procedures; in conse- 
quence, teacher-pupil conflicts grow 
more critical. Harried, confused 
youngsters, the victims of disrupted 
home life, under the evil influence 
of misguided associates and posses- 
sing an unhealthy outlook, are an- 
tagonized by the teacher’s unrealistic 
treatment of their problems, by the 
unsympathetic attitudes shown them 
at home, in public and at school. 

Disciplinary cases cannot be cured 
of their unruliness by browbeating or 
by manhandling. Every delinquent 
is a sick child and must be handled 
as such. When a family is so dis- 
rupted, as many are these days, that 
the child is deprived of close parental 
supervision, he loses a sense of be- 
longing, a sense of personal worth or 
responsibility, and seeks to compen- 
sate for this lack by behavior that, 
because of its unorthodox nature, at- 
tracts attention and concern. 

Many times, being forced to get his 
own meals and being physically 
thrown on his own, the child be- 
comes actually ill, bodily and men- 
tally, through his ignorance and 
carelessness. Irritated by the routine 
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orderliness of school procedure, he 
often rebels and comes to be labeled 
a juvenile delinquent. 

Certain realities must be under- 
stood by both teacher and pupil be- 
fore constructive work can be accom- 
plished in the handling of delinquent 
children. The causes for delinquency 
are many. The principal two are the 
war and the parents. Both of these 
are largely out of the control of the 
teacher but other causes can be modi- 
fied enough to remove their disturb- 
ing influences, 

The need for attention to their 
home responsibilities can be made 
clear to parents through the influence 
of the P.-T.A., the newspapers and, 
when occasion arises, by the juvenile 
court authorities. It is imperative in 
this drive against juvenile delin- 
quency that the home environment 
be definitely bettered before the child 
in a disrupted family circle can be 
expected to grow healthily and nor- 
mally into decent adulthood.. Bad 
companions, gang life, unsupervised 
leisure activities, the tendency to 
roam about wildly must be discour- 
aged as much as possible. Organized 
youth clubs appear to be worthy sub- 
stitutes for the gang life of the streets. 

The lack of parental love at home 
does much to warp a youngster’s out- 
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look on life and makes him feel in- 
ferior, and when teachers drive home 
their barbs of ridicule and open an- 
tagonism that sense of incompetence 
and unworthiness becomes more un- 
bearable. The boys and girls who are 
more individualistic and daring than 
others openly rebel, show off their ac- 
claimed wretchedness and become 
truly outlaws; the meek go down 
into the dark chasms of despair and, 
desiring compensation, often surprise 
their elders with their dismal deeds. 

How many teachers, pondering 
over the unnatural behavior of their 
problem children, think about the 
important part which malnutrition, 
poor eyesight, bad teeth, physical 
handicaps, thwarted self-expression 
play in causing personality disorders? 


Important Considerations 


How much attention has been paid 
by school administrators to character 
building? How much of our instruc- 
tion is sufficiently stimulating and 
interesting to the pupil who, during 
the summer vacation, earned as much 
per month as Miss Teacher receives 
this month? How important has 
that child been made to feel in the 
classroom among his fellows? Does 
he have a sense of belonging that has 
not been soured by frustration? 

If Johnny continually fails in his 
studies, has any thorough investiga- 
tion been made to ascertain whether 
he actually knows how to study his 
lesson? Has the “guy who knows all 
the answers” been sold on the worth- 
whileness of putting time and effort 
on the school program? 

If a negative answer is given to 
these questions, you then have some 
of the causes for delinquent be- 
havior. If little attention has been 
paid to the home life and out-of- 
school activities of boys and girls, 
there is additional reason for their 
undisciplined actions. 

What, then, in brief, are the cor- 
rectives? Discipline in school can be 
maintained only if the teacher ad- 
heres closely to the following sug- 
gestions. 

Every class period must be strictly 
businesslike in the sense that pro- 
duction of effort is to be visible in 
everyone. Each pupil must follow a 
definite study routine. A scientific 
presentation of proper study habits, 
methods of memorization and learn- 
ing should help clarify to all the tech- 
nics which make for success at school. 
The subjects studied should be 
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Many a delinquent youngster reaches out a frightened 
hand for help which it may fall to the teacher's lot to give. 


made interesting enough to appeal to 
the adolescent, to be related to his 
needs and his experiences, present 
and future. The skills learned, the 
knowledge gained should be clarified 
as fitting into his life objective. Every 
pupil should be encouraged to form- 
ulate a definite ambition, a life goal, 
and be made to see that what he 
learns in the classroom can help him 
reach that goal and live a worthier 
life. In the creation of subject-inter- 
est, the teacher himself is required to 
have a spontaneous interest in his 
subject and in his pupil. Every 
teacher needs to keep ever in mind 
that he is a builder of a life! 


Gaining of Wisdom the Objective 


Too much attention has been given 
to factual memorization, the cram- 
ming of bits of information, useful 
or otherwise, into those receptive 
minds which are open to the storing 
of data; too little emphasis has been 
placed on the technics of thinking. 
Gaining wisdom, not just the ac- 
quisition of “book larnin’,” should be 
the aim of the pupil. 

The personal touch of a sincere 
teacher, who has confidence in the 
ability of even the slowest of his 
pupils to achieve a place in life, can 
do more to encourage a confused 
youngster than any amount of verbal 
beatings. No normal person likes 
ridicule. People do not like to be 
driven without reason; they do wel- 
come understanding, sympathy, true 
friendship. 

If the subject taught is an abstract 


one, a bit on the “unnecessary” side 
in our technical-minded, machine- 
driven, money-mad world, a teacher 
must exercise the best of the per- 
suasive arts to make the usefulness of 
his course clear to his listeners. He 
must adjust and streamline his teach- 
ing methods so as to stimulate and 
capture the interest of modern youth. 


Wherein Teachers Fail 


It is at precisely this point that 
some teachers fail. They fail too 
often because they themselves have 
not been fully converted to the 
worthwhileness of their endeavor. 
Or, they have fallen into the trap of 
narrow devotion to their pet phase of 
learning and fail to see good in any- 
thing else. This monomania on the 
part of the teacher breeds contempt 
in the worldly-minded pupil and 
brings on distrust of the teacher’s in- 
telligence. 

Above all else, a teacher’s sense of 
spiritual values is quickly radiated to 
his brood. His sincerity in action will 
convey more than his words. His at- 
titude of friendliness will, in turn, 
gain him friends in the classroom. 
There is no one more anxious for a 
friend, a confidant, a helper, than a 
youngster who in his bewilderment 
senses that he has let himself go and 
has become delinquent. It is up to 
the teacher, then, to grasp the out- 
stretched, frightened hand thrust out 
invisibly toward him; it may be his 
fortunate lot to supply the needed 
help in a child’s last, desperate, hon- 
est attempt at salvation! 
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New Emphasis on Morale 


A formulation of objectives is the spearhead of any 
plan directed toward building up morale in schools 


NEW and stronger emphasis on 

morale, the driving force un- 
derlying all successful cooperative 
achievement, is bound to follow the 
war. All forms of human endeavor 
will feel the effect of this emphasis- 
business, industry, government and 
schools. The war has demonstrated 
how policy can be developed co- 
operatively and responsibility shared 
in attaining an extremely high level 
of achievement. Allied operations in 
Europe and our military successes 
could not have been achieved with- 
out cooperation of the highest order 
extending from the lowest to the 
highest ranks. The private, the cor- 
poral and the ordinary seaman each 
knows how important his individual 
responsibility is. 

How many times the newspapers 
have described the exploits of some 
soldier who carried on his own pri- 
vate campaign when out of touch 
with his commanding officer! One 
reason for this may be the native en- 
terprise of the American soldier, but 
another is the high morale developed 
in our fighting men. 

What is morale? What are the 
forces that generate it? How can we 
improve it? These are questions 
every schoolman will be asking him- 
self frequently in the future because 
he understands that excellent morale 
makes for decidedly superior achieve- 
ment. 


Businessmen Know Its Value 


Some business organizations, par- 
ticularly large corporate enterprises, 
have been paying close attention to 
morale. Roethlisberger in his “Man- 
agement and Morale” states the case 
succinctly. Also the classified col- 
umns of the metropolitan newspapers 
call for many “personnel relations” 
men at high salaries. And labor and 
management which 
make for better labor relations and 
morale, are no longer the exception 
in large factories. Few schools have 


committees, 
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yet tackled the problem of develop- 
ing high morale among personnel 
though a few have begun to do so. 
In the coming years, the level of 
achievement in a school staff will de- 
pend more on morale than on salary 
schedule or any other single factor. 
The gulf between better and fair 
schools will increase as the former 
strive to implement good morale. 

Do not assume, however, that mo- 
rale can be achieved in schools by the 
same methods as in industry for 
there are inherent differences among 
institutions that call for a keen analy- 
sis of each organization, 


Vital in School World 


Schools deal with vitally important 
intangibles, such as character build- 
ing, the creation of habits and atti- 
tudes, the instilling of basic and se- 
lected information. Ideals form so 
large a part of school objectives that 
teachers are engaged not only in a 
business or a profession but in a high 
calling. Moreover, there is a practical 
consideration that differentiates busi- 
ness enterprise from public educa- 
tion. Business and industry deal 
largely with material things, with 
manufacture, distribution, selling at 
a profit. The management controls 
expenditures. But public schools are 
operated within a budget determined 
by public authority and school man- 
agement must function within its 
definite limits. Yet the schools, with 
the coming men and women of the 
nation as their product, are really the 
largest producing concerns in the 
nation. 

However, most of the principles 
that make for good morale and suc- 
cessful administration apply to gov- 


ernment, to the Army, to business 
and industry, to educational institu- 
tions or to any group organized with 
good motives. Studies of morale and 
management show that a plan for 
creating and sustaining good atti- 
tudes and desired results must be 
simple and easily understood and 
must be based upon cooperation. 
The latter can be fostered by means 
of frank interviews with individuals 
and free discussions with groups 
vitally concerned with the success of 
the common undertaking. 

Evidence obtained from manage- 
ment officials and from school heads 
indicates that each institution has its 
own problems and objectives, con- 
ditioned not only by its particular 
situation (as to the character of the 
undertaking and of economic, geo- 
graphical and social factors) but also 
by reason of the differing personali- 
ties involved. Students or employes, 
teachers or foremen, parents or 
clients have personal needs, indi- 
vidual attitudes, inherent capacities, 
all of which must be considered. 


Each Has Distinct Problem 


Then, too, executives themselves, 
as well as those to whom they dele- 
gate authority, differ in their capaci- 
ties, latent powers and consequent 
strength and limitations. All of this 
makes each management situation 
more or less different from every 
other because each ensemble of cir- 
cumstances differs from every other 
and the spiritual comprehension of 
the top men constitutes the quality 
and power. of the influence that 
moves the organization and the 
people who comprise it. This applies 
forcibly to school situations. 
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Keen schoolmen have long recog- 
nized the morale value of concise 
statement of the real objectives of a 
school and its activities. Such a 
statement will be of little value if it 
is the work of the administrator 
alone; it must be the outcome of a 
formula which may be expressed 
roughly a D+L+D+T+D=S. 
D stands for free and open discus- 
sion, L for tolerant sympathetic lead- 
ership, T for time, S for the state- 
ment of objectives. 


Requires Cooperative Thinking 


Variations in the current develop- 
ment of objectives will give more in- 
telligent direction to the cooperative 
efforts of the school faculties. One of 
the latest valuable statements of ob- 
jectives from a large and up-to-date 
high school faculty is stated under 
the title “Fourteen Points.” This 
represents the thinking of teachers, 
some of the pupils, the principal, the 
vice principal, heads of departments, 
the director of guidance and the as- 
sistant to the principal. It was com- 
pleted after four months of intensive 
discussions. Each member of the 
group had one vote, and there was 
no cloture. 


Fourteen Points in Educational 
Philosophy of Administrative 
Group 


1. Our high school exists for the 
purpose of providing, developing and 
appraising the learning and living 
situations and processes of its 3300 
pupils. All teaching is directed to- 
ward that end. The function of ad- 
ministration is toward that end. 

2. First of all, we must let our 
pupils see that we like them and re- 
spect their rights as individuals. Our 
attitude toward them must be sym- 
pathetic, helpful and patient. The 
teacher and the pupils should con- 
stitute “our class,” not the pupils 
alone. 

3. We should become better ac- 
quainted with our pupils for then 
we shall understand them better. We 
should know not only how they act 
in class but also something of their 
personal history, home life, social and 
medical history, reading ability and 
any other pertinent facts we can ob- 
tain. And we should never lose sight 
of the fact that each pupil’s individu- 
ality is as sacred as our Own. 

4. We should try to inspire every 
pupil with a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for the successful con- 
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duct of all class activities and proj- 
ects and with the desire to contribute 
to that success. We should encourage 
wholesome activity and break away 
from class regimentation when it oc- 
curs for the sake of teacher domina- 
tion or artificial discipline. The only 
worth-while discipline is self-disci- 
pline. 

5. Knowing the psychological im- 
plications of the learning process, we 
must adapt our instruction to the dif- 
ferent levels of individuality as 
effectively as we can. It is a symp- 
tom of inadequacy and it is unfair to 
take advantage of our position to ex- 
ert pressure on a pupil through the 
use of sarcasm and ridicule or a dis- 
play of anger. The teacher should 
resort to his vested authority as spar- 
ingly as possible; he should endeavor 
instead to enlist the sympathetic co- 
operation of the pupil in attaining a 
worth-while objective. 

6. Since we are directing the 
growth of all the boy or girl, not 
only his mental processes, we must 
not underestimate the importance of 
the emotions in the learning process. 


Punishment Undesirable 


7. We feel strongly that punish- 
ment is not a desirable part of the 
technic of instruction and is justified 
only as a means of redirecting the 
attitude of the uncooperative pupil 
to good ends. Even then, we should 
use it only after a thorough study of 
the situation and after all other 
means of bringing about a coopera- 
tive attitude have been tried without 
success. 

8. We should realize that pupil 
failure is our failure and that wash- 
ing our hands of a situation is an 
admission of incompetence. 

9. The enemy of education is the 
closed mind. Therefore, we should 
encourage discussion and critical 
thinking in the classroom and direct 
it toward the development of the in- 
dividual. To cut short honest inter- 
est on the part of the class is inde- 
fensible; rigid adherence to a class 
plan is not so important as stimula- 
tion of ideas. We believe that method 
and technic should be adapted to the 
personality of the class and the 
teacher. This is more important than 
uniformity for desirable aims may be 
achieved variously. 

10. Learning processes develop 
best in living situations because edu- 
cation is not merely preparation, it 
is life. By its very nature, education 


must be a dynamic thing, not static. 

11. In measuring pupil progress in 
any field, standards are essential; but 
it must be remembered that a too 
rigid application of arbitrary stand- 
ards would ignore individual ele- 
ments that should be taken into con- 
sideration in measuring the achieve- 
ment of human beings. We should 
consider standards, therefore, as giv- 
ing help and guidance in such ap- 
praisal, not as constituting the only 
determining factor. We realize the 
value of praise and constructive criti- 
cism; there is no place for purely 
destructive criticism. 

12. In providing and developing 
the learning and living situations 
and processes of our pupils, our aim 
should be to create in each individual 
the desire and the will to work and 
to produce to the fullest extent of his 
ability. We believe in a philosophy 
of work that leads to desirable ends 
and is supported by motivation of in- 
terest. Appraisal of results should be 
made freely and often by the teacher 
and pupils together, not by the 
teacher alone. 

13. The administrative group of 
our school is not so much concerned 
with an operational chart as it is 
with the social understanding 
through which we attempt to achieve 
our objectives by cooperative action. 
Though we do not deny that the 
final responsibility for decision is the 
principal’s, we hold the opinion that 
every member of the faculty has an 
important responsibility for the 
proper functioning of the whole. 
There can be no evading such re- 
sponsibility. 


We Must Formulate Objectives 


14. And we conclude as we began. 
We believe that the administration 
of the school exists for one purpose: 
to facilitate the improvement of 
teaching and learning. 

One of the best ways to begin striv- 
ing for good morale in a school or 
an organization is to encourage the 
formulation of specific objectives. 
This provides an excellent opportu- 
nity for sharing responsibility 
through cooperative action. But, 
whether you write down your objec- 
tives or not, remember that any plan 
for improving morale must be simple 
and easily understood; it must be 
based upon cooperative effort and 
conditioned by an analysis of the par- 
ticular circumstance or situation that 
is at hand. 
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What Basis for Pupil Promotion? 


Modern thought seems to favor the theory of continuous 
progress and grouping children according to their needs 


UPERINTENDENT Brown 

was in a high state of frustra- 
tion. The door had just closed on 
Mrs. Smith. During the last week 
the door had closed on a dozen Mrs. 
Smiths whose dear little Johnnies 
had not been promoted. “And I want 
to know the reason why,” each one 
had said. 

This Mrs. Smith’s boy was just as 
good as the Jones’s boy. Another 
Mrs. Smith could see no reason why 
“that teacher takes such a dislike 
to our girl and won't let her be pro- 
moted.” And there was a third Mrs. 
Smith whose son was “a most un- 
usual child.” 

Superintendent Brown decided to 
get the figures and see what there 
was to this business of promotion 
and retention. The plan followed in 
his own school system was typical of 
that used in most cities. The figures 
showed that during the last ten 
years retention in the elementary 
schools had jumped back and forth 
between 2 per cent and 18 per cent 
and averaged about 8 per cent. The 
greatest amount of retention was in 
the first grade and the least in the 
sixth. 

Why these fluctuations in percent- 
ages? He decided to call in the 
supervisors and principals and find 
out. 


Principals’ Ideas on Promotion 


The principals and supervisors had 
ideas. Some said that the children 
had to meet the curriculum stand- 
ards or else! Others said the school 
should adapt its program to the 
needs of the children. Some had 
authority for the claim that retention 
actually was harmful. 

Others said a kindergarten should 
be added to help prepare children 
for the first grade work. 
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It was obvious that the entire sys- 
tem should adopt a new philosophy 
of the elementary school to govern 
them in their planning. After a care- 
ful study they agreed on the fol- 


lowing. 
Children Not Hand-Picked 


All the children of all the people 
come to our schools. We cannot pick 
and choose by taking the best and 
refusing the others. We cannot set 
tasks for them too difficult for their 
abilities. Our schools must develop 
a program which meets the total 
needs of all the children. Physical 
development, social development and 
social and emotional stability are just 
as important as intellectual achieve- 
ment. 

Democracy is more than a set of 
principles; it is a way of living. The 
children must learn this way of liv- 
ing by helping plan school activities 
and by making decisions affecting 
the school. 

Attitudes toward work and study, 
methods of attacking problems, so- 
cial adaptability, physical growth and 
emotional adjustment are all major 
aims in elementary education. Aca- 
demic achievement alone is not a 
reliable criterion of a child’s progress 
in school. 

Five year olds belong in kinder- 
garten and not in first grade. They 
should enter kindergarten at a min- 
imum age of about 4-9. Children 
who have had the social experience 
of a year of kindergarten acquire a 
readiness for skills earlier and easier 
than those who have not had this 


training before the first grade.’ 

First grade programs should be 
varied so that children will be 
grouped according to their needs. 
Some will begin reading at once. 
Others will do best under a reading 
readiness type of program and some, 
because of their immaturity, should 
not be exposed to any type of read- 
ing program for several months. Au- 
thorities place the mental age for 
beginning reading at about 6-6." 

Grouping is a valuable plan for 
all levels of the elementary schools 
since research shows that children in 
a single grade vary as much as three 
to five years in any skill or subject 
tested. These groups should not be 
permanent but should change from 
time to time depending on the needs 
of the children and the purposes of 
the activity. A grade is not a com- 
pact body of subject matter which 
each child must master before going 
on. In fact, since 1911, the “grade- 
standards” theory has been losing 
favor.’ 


Grading Systems Are Varied 


There have been various methods 
of trying to meet this problem, such 
as by the “ungraded school” or call- 
ing the group by the teacher’s name 
or designating it as the “9 year olds.” 

A grade must be defined in terms 
of the children who are grouped to- 
gether and of the kind of program 
developed with them. There is re- 
sistance to the idea of abandoning 
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* Caswell, H. L.: Education in the Ele- 
mentary School, American Book Company, 
New York City. 1942. 








the word “grade” since it is freely 
used in educational literature and 
since parents are accustomed to it 
and feel that it has meaning. 

A grade in a modern elementary 
school could be defined as a group 
of children under one teacher who, 
because of age of entrance and phys- 
ical, mental and emotional, maturity, 
seem to work well together as a 
unit. We must place the emphasis 
on the children instead of on the 
curriculum. 

However, a school is a pretty futile 
undertaking without some agree- 
ment as to what to teach and when. 
The curriculum should include all 
of the child’s experiences with which 
the school concerns itself. It must be 
planned to meet the developmental 
needs of children at each stage of 
readiness. It should provide for con- 
tinuous growth in the skill subjects 
presented in a form sequential to the 
learner and each child should be 
helped to progress in keeping with 
his individual abilities. It should be 
adapted to the needs and abilities of 
each child. It should be planned in 
terms of the broad objectives of ele- 
mentary education. 


Problem of Eliminating Failure 


Ways of eliminating failure should 
be given careful consideration. One 
authority suggests the following: case 
studies of slow pupils, remedial 
classes, kindergartens and_prepri- 
mary groups, better individualized 
instruction technics, reduction in 
class size and continuous progress 
plans.” 

Another suggests that studies be 
made under such headings as insufh- 
cient achievement, insufficient at- 
tendance, imperfect health, out-of- 
school causes, lack of emotional sta- 
bility and poor administrative prac- 
tices.” 

Causes of nonpromotion in order 
of their frequency as revealed in a 
survey are: low mentality, too difh- 
cult work, excessive absence, exces- 
sive moving, poor quality of work, 
lack of interest, philosophy of the 
school, poor social background, lack 





* Pupil Progress in the Elementary Schools 
of New York State. Bureau of Instructional 
Supervision, New York State Education De- 
partment, Albany. 1944. 


*Encyclojedia of Educational Research. 
Walter Monroe. The Macmillan Company, 
New York City. 1941]. 
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* Saunders, C. 
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of attention to individual differences, 
poor foundation, poor health, age 
and physical defects. 

These factors should be carefully 
studied. One important recommen- 
dation is that special classes be set 
up for slow learners with I.Q.’s be- 
low 70 or 75. There should also be 
special classes for children with phys- 
ical deformities and with such de- 
fects as hearing difficulties and im- 
paired vision. 

What factors tend to condition a 
child’s progress in the elementary 
school? Some educators consider 
that the only reliable criterion for 
pupil placement is chronological age. 
Those who believe in continuous 
promotion would make chroniologi- 
cal age the sole factor in pupil place- 
ment. There would be no promotion 
or retention. Generally speaking, this 
extreme view is not accepted by 
schoolmen, although chronological 
age is considered a real factor. 

Mental age is an important factor 
but it cannot be used alone since it 
is dependent on many other influ- 
ences. Achievement and physical de- 
velopment are important. Children 
differ greatly in physical develop- 
ment. This fact should be considered 
in grouping. Adolescents should not 
be in elementary grades. 

Children vary in social and emo- 
tional development irrespective of 
their general abilities or achievement. 
These factors must be considered, 
although the task is not easy. Some 
schoolmen believe social and emo- 
tional development should be in- 
cluded under a single term “person- 
ality development.” Others say these 
factors cannot be measured. Some 
feel that they are included under 
“mental age” or achievement and 
physical development. 


Growth Levels Analyzed 


H. B. Pryor, in a book entitled “As 
the Child Grows,” has analyzed 
growth levels of children at various 
ages in some fairly definite ways. 
The bureau of child development and 
parent education of the New York 
State Education Department has 
some valuable material on the sub- 
ject. The bureau of child guidance 
and the bureau of reference, research 
and statistics for the elementary cur- 
riculum planning committee of the 
New York City board of education 
has listed “Characteristics of Growth 
Levels of Children,” to be included 
in a forthcoming publication. 


None of these factors considered 
alone is reliable. All of them, con- 
sidered together, are significant. 

There are three well-defined the- 
ories of pupil progress in various 
stages of acceptance throughout the 
country. The first is called the “grade 
standards theory,” according to which 
the children move up the ladder of 
fixed curriculum or they fail and are 
held back. 

The second is called the “continu- 
ous promotion theory.” Here, chron- 
ological age is the sole factor. 

The third is called the theory of 
“continuous progress.” Under this 
theory policies in promotion are gov- 
erned by the fact that all children 
are different. They differ in physical, 
social and emotional development, 
in chronological age, in mental age 
and in progress in acquiring skills. 
Being different, some will be best 
cared for by remaining in the ele- 
mentary school longer than others. 


Grouping by Needs Is Logical 


The aim is to know each child well 
so that curriculum and grouping 
can be planned to meet his needs. 
The curriculum is developmental in 
nature and less graded. The adjust- 
ment of pupils, grade to grade and 
group to group, is a continuous proc- 
ess. In terms of doing over the 
work attempted previously, there 
will be no repetition. 

This last theory seems acceptable 


“since it makes decisions in pupil 


progress, not in terms of grade 
standards alone or in the oversim- 
plified terms of chronological age, 
but in terms of the factors which 
condition a child’s growth and devel- 
opment. These decisions are not 
made by a single teacher but by the 
combined judgments of present 
teachers, preceding teachers, parents, 
nurses, principals, child-guidance 
specialists and by the use of care- 
fully made cumulative records. 

Superintendent Brown, after study- 
ing the various methods of promo- 
tion and grading, lost his feeling of 
frustration. There was much to be 
done. A new system of cumulative 
records must be developed and meth- 
ods of reporting to parents must be 
revised. Curriculum must be rede- 
fined. He reflected on how much 
more effective he would be in meet- 
ing the various Mrs. Smiths here 
after, now that there was some rhyme 
and reason to his school system’s 
policy of pupil progress. 
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Canada Lags in Use of Films 


RE Canadian educational institu- 
tions afflicted with problem- 
blindness? Are othér countries more 


progressive than we? These are, 


questions worthy of debate. 

In any such discussion, Canada’s 
record during the last six years is not 
to be ignored. Canadians have grave 
problems to solve in education. “As 
long as the major task of the school 
is.to educate youth with a host of 
variable factors in terms of pupil, 
teacher, curriculum, administration, 
organization, community, there will 
always be problems to solve.” If we 
did not have them, we would stag- 
nate. 


Educational Development Hampered 


Physical limitations hinder Ca- 
nadian educational development. It 
is a long distance from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the forty- 
ninth parallel to the Arctic Ocean. 
Our nine provinces, each, with i 
own elementary and secondary sys- 
tems, determine the kind of educa- 
tion our primary and adolescent girls 
and boys shall have who live in areas 
south of the sixtieth parallel of lati- 
tude. 

With the exception of the Yukon, 
north of that imaginary boundary, 
church organizations assisted finan- 
cially by the Dominion government 
minister to the educational needs of 
the sparsely settled communities. Be- 
yond the industrial areas of Quebec 
and Ontario, urban population is in 
the minority and our rural communi- 
ties are thinly spread over vast ex- 
panses. The traditional little red 
schoolhouse is still common. 

However, let us make no mistake 
about it. There have been gigantic 
changes in Canadian education dur- 
ing the past few years and many of 
them have been progressive. One 
of these has been the. attempt to 
introduce into Canadian schools sci- 
entifically produced audio-visual ma- 
terials. and: carefully prepared 
educational broadcasts as part of the 
classroom teaching technics. 
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Coordinator of Canadian Nontheatrical 
Distribution, National Film Board of Canada 
Chicago 


To many teachers, who have had, 


blackboards;..calendars and picture 
postcards for a.,considerable period, 
the radio and the newer type of 
visual materials are mere toys, means 
of recreation and entertainment, 
something to while away a dull Fri- 
day afternoon. One teacher in a 
rural school said confidentially and 
apologetically a short time ago, “You 
know I borrow a silent movie camera 
and a battery and once a month have 
pictures. The kids like them.” 

Seven of the nine provincial de- 
partments of education have ‘fairly 
large audio-visual aids libraries. In 
general, films, filmstrips and slides 
are distributed to schools from these 
libra:ies free of charge, except for 
transportation costs.. The circulation, 
particularly of films, reaches fairly 
staggering figures in some provinces. 

The following, extracts from the 
regulations of one department of 
education, as applied to one or two 
room schools, reveal some of the 
principles which are currently fos- 
tered. “Two films may be ordered at 
one time and may be kept for four 
school days, exclusive of the day of 
receipt and the day of returning the 
visual aids to the film library.” 


Public Must Understand Need 


“The department of. education is 
not providing the schools with ma- 
terials for public entertainment. ‘The 
audio-visual aids are to be used as a 
part of the daily work of the school. 
It is, however, important that teach- 
ers’ organizations, boards of trustees, 
home and school clubs, homemakers’ 
clubs and parents generally have the 
opportunity of realizing the necessity 
for the use of audio- ‘visual aids in 
classroom instruction.” 

But departments of education are 
not the only organizations develop- 


ing libraries of visual materials. Uni- 
versities and public libraries are tak- 
ing an ever-increasing active interest 
in them. At this writing there are 
45 film libraries across Canada. Of 
course, some of them are small while 
others, such as thé National Film So- 
ciety and the division of visual in- 
struction of the University of Alberta 
Extension Department, are capable 
of giving good rental service for both 
schools and adult groups over wide 
areas. 


Work of Canadian Film Board 


Fitting into this picture of the edu- 
cational utilization of films in pro- 
vincial and regional areas is -the 
unique work being developed by the’ 
National Film Board of Canada. 
Since the inception of the board, in 
1939, it has gradually assumed -re- 
sponsibility for all 16 mm. film pro- 
ductions of the various federal gov- 
ernment departments. This has 
meant a large output of films: built 
up around such themes as war and 
industry, war experience, the armed 
services, agriculture, consumer edu- 
cation, social planning, sport, health, 
industries and nature study. 

The purpose of these films is to 
make Canada better known to Ca- 
nadians at home and to our neigh- 
bors to the south and overseas, ‘They 
show that each of the many groups 
of people in our country has made 
a distinct contribution to the build- 
ing of our national life. They stress 
the importance of the Canadian war 
effort and. of Canada’s influence 
throughout the world. 

Chief among the nontheatrical dis- 
tributing agencies for these films are 
the Canadian film libraries. Many of 
these films are distributed by the Na- 
tional Film Board on free. extended 
loan to the libraries, while others are 
sold to libraries and to other organ- 
izations at a nominal price set by. the 
board. ‘To overcome the shortage of 
projection equipment, community- 
organized projection services have 
been formed and sponsored in ap- 
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proximately 45 larger Canadian cen- 
ters by responsible local groups. 
While this service is mainly for 
adults engaged in special educational 
projects, schools also benefit from the 
equipment thus made available. 

Another valuable National Film 
Board service is carried out through 
the medium of film circuits. Intro- 
duced as an experiment in. January 
1942, the number of rural film cir- 
cuits has now grown to 96. These 
bring vital information to schools 
and agricultural communities all the 
way from British Columbia to Prince 
Edward Island. 


Rural Programs Carefully Planned 


Almost one third of the rural cir- 
cuits are operated by such organiza- 
tions as the wheat pools and other 
cooperatives, provincial departments 
of education and agriculture and ex- 
tension departments of universities. 
Rural programs are carefully 
planned. Discussion booklets and 
leaflets for teachers and group lead- 
ers relate the subject matter of the 
films to the work and interests of the 
farming communities which they 
serve. These sound film programs, 
brought to the most remote com- 
munity by mobile projection units, 
have been responsible for the devel- 
opment of adult discussion groups. 

Counterparts of the rural circuits 
are the industrial and trade union 
circuits which have the support of 
both labor and management. Shown 
to workers within factories and to 
industrial and labor leaders is a great 
variety of war-experience and indus- 
trial films. 

From this brief survey of the situ- 
ation in Canada, the reader may con- 
clude that Canada is already far ad- 
vanced in the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials for educational purposes. It is 
true that some progress has been 
made, but many (probably most) 
Canadian educators and laymen still 
have the lamentable tendency of 
looking upon the use of the film, 
filmstrip and other visual materials 
as a frill and a fad, as something in 
addition to the regular program, 
rather than as an integral part of the 
educative process. Upon what evi- 
dence is this st ent based? 

Proper facilitiegéor using films and 
filmstrips in sch®qls, on the ele- 
mentary, secondary? gnd university 
levels, are extremely"fimited and in 
most cases nonexistent. When pro- 
jection facilities do exist, they are too 
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often confined to large auditoriums, 
where students assemble to see a 
“show.” Many films are presented at 
the same time and the rapid succes- 
sion of images, without a prior link 
with the subject matter of study, 
confuses the student. 

Then, too, Canadian teacher-train- 
ing institutions have not yet seriously 
considered the use of films in their 
courses. Some show films in assembly 
periods and, when the students re- 
turn to the regular classes, the in- 
structors tell them how to use films. 
But such telling is purely an abstrac- 
tion. The information thus handed 
out never becomes a part of the reg- 
ular thinking and planning of the 
student. Even this telling is limited 
to a few scattered teacher-training 
programs. 

The teacher in training or the 
teacher in service will never become 
familiar with the use of the film un- 
til he actually employs it day by day. 
Valuable as good courses in the use 
of audio-visual aids can be, they are 
no substitute for the regular day by 
day utilization of these materials as 
a part of the courses of instruction. 


New Day Ahead for Teachers 


Audio-visual materials can assist in 
ushering in a new day for the teach- 
ing profession. The more expert 
teachers and adult discussion leaders 
become in the utilization of films, 
the greater will be their usefulness. 

Research into the value of films for 
specific purposes is long overdue. We 
are inclined to take too much for 
granted or to reject films altogether 
Only by research can a true appreci- 
ation of various teaching technics be 
gained. Among the educational prob- 
lems which we need to solve in con- 
sidering the possibilities of film utili- 
zation are the following. 

1. What are the desired ends of 
education? 

2. To what extent should educa- 
tion modify the character and actions 
of future citizens? 

3. What details of subject matter 
can contribute to the desired ends of 
education? 

4. What is the content of the 
courses of study for which the film is 
planned? 

5. What should be the basis for 
the selection of details of the subject 
matter of the film? 

6. What is the mental age at 
which certain skills can be most eco- 
nomically learned? 


7. Do the curricular aims meet the 
needs of the community or demands 
of social agencies and how can the 
film contribute to these needs? 

These and a host: of other ques- 
tions must be answered wisely by the 
film-maker and film-utilizer before 
the use of such audio-visual materi- 
als can become an essential part of 
the educational experience of our 
boys and girls and our men and 
women, 

We must learn to read pictures in 
Canada, for they are a universal lan- 
guage. After we learn this new art 
of reading, much of the confusion 
which has arisen from the misinter- 
pretation of words will disappear. 
Problem-blindness will give way to 
problem-awareness and, under an en- 
lightened democracy, to intelligent 
problem-solving as well as interna- 
tional solidarity. 





Demonstrates Use of 


Radio in School. 


HE Chicago board of education 

radio council, which operates 
station WBEZ, and the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers re- 
cently arranged a demonstration of 
schoolroom use of radio broadcasts. 
Sixth graders from the Dixon School, 
who, with their teacher, put on the 
demonstration, came in equipped 
with geographies, scrapbooks, up-to- 
date maps clipped from newspapers, 
notepaper and card index files. 

During a broadcast of the day’s 
headline news from the war fronts 
they took notes busily. After the 
broadcast, the “fun” began. Part of 
it consisted of bringing out back- 
ground information about the news. 
When one boy, for example, identi- 
fied Gen. Mark Clark as commander 
of “the 5th Army on the Western 
Front,” he was corrected by a girl 
who produced a newspaper clipping 
from a card index to show that Gen- 
eral Clark was in command of the 
15th Army group in Italy. 

When the children were asked 
what value they derived from their 
radio lessons, one child said she no 
longer cared to hear the comics read 
on the radio and one boy reported, 
“When our parents talk about the 
war news at home we know more 
than they do—we have something 
on them.” 
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We advise that every B&H projector, even though apparently in GOOD NEWS! SCHOOLS CAN NOW GET 
first-class shape, be sent to us, or to your nearest B&H Authorized THE NEW, IMPROVED FILMOSOUND 179 
Service Station, when school closes for the summer. The projectors Your educational and entertainment plans 
will be thoroughly cleaned, lubricated, and inspected. Any parts can be formulated. For Filmosound 179 
which show serious wear will be replaced. can be secured on AA2 priorities, the rating 
for which schools are eligible. Orders will 
receive attention according to their ratings, 
in sequence of receipt, and will be filled as 
equipment becomes available. To avoid 


Then, after careful testing, the projectors will be returned in time 
for the autumn school opening, ready for another season of vig- 
orous use. 


Cost of this “stitch in time” service is nominal. Results in contin- delay, order now. 
uous, trouble-free performance are highly satisfactory. SE RA 

This leads to a word for prospective Bell & Howell users. Such a NEW FILM CATALOG READY NOW 
service is evidence of one thing: namely, that once you become a if you expect to work during the summer on fai! 
B&H owner, your camera, your projector ... your satisfaction . . . pnp gn plens, rpm RE 1g is 
all continue to be of great importance to us. oes 0 a pigided a artineit seen 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 
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CONDUCTED 


BY MAR Y De 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 
Mean Better Health 


\ 


» 


ce OW do you make that new 

H dish my Tommy ate in the 
cafeteria last Tuesday? He said it 
was ‘super.’ ” 

Many interested parents now call 
at the school office to ask questions 
similar to this, whereas formerly 
some of them came to school only 
when a teacher sent for them because 
their Tommy was presenting a be- 
havior problem. 

Today, in Newark, N. J., things 
are different. Through the leader- 
ship and guidance of John S. Herron, 
superintendent of schools, the need 
for school feeding has become evi- 
dent. His appreciation of school and 
community problems gave our school 
lunch program real momentum. 
Doctor Herron supervised school 
lunches produced by the Works 
Projects Administration and proved 
conclusively that there was a decrease 
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Improved behavior is another result of serving school lunches. 


in behavior problems as a result of 
hot meals served in school. 

As a result of his foresight, school 
administrators, teachers and cafeteria 
employes inaugurated a program of 
school feeding which was sponsored 
by the board of education. In addi- 
tion, Mayor Vincent J. Murphy and 
the city commission voted $25,000 for 
a penny milk program which made 
milk available to public and paro- 
chial school children as long as the 
appropriation lasted. 

As for the future, I will hazard a 
guess that school supplies will one 
day include food for school lunches 
in addition to books, stationery and 
other equipment now furnished 
without cost to public school chil- 
dren. School boards, state boards of 
education, budget directors and 
health authorities may find it neces- 
sary to acquiesce to this as a coming 
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MARGARET E. BRENNAN 


Assistant Supervisor of Home Economics in 
Charge of Cafeterias, Newark, N. J. 


innovation and should use foresight 
in planning for it. 

Because of political persuasions or 
other reasons, taxpayers may raise 
their voices to protest: “Feeding 
school children is the duty of “the 
parents and the home.” This may 
have been true in the past but, judg- 
ing from the large number of young 
men rejected by the armed services 
for causes related to malnutrition, it 
would seem that many parents and 
homemakers have made a dismal 
failure of the job of feeding their 
families properly. 


Good Food Habits Imprové Health 


Underweight, frequent golds, 
anemias, defective vision, poor tooth 
and bone structure with attendant 
physical handicaps might have been 
prevented or corrected in many cases 
by good food habits. To develop de- 
sirable eating habits in children, bet- 
ter parent education may be neces- 
sary although some parents who have 
had many educational advantages 
often rear children who prove “diffi- 
cult” because of faulty eating habits 
acquired at home. Parent study 
groups interested in nutrition and 
child development could continue or 
carry on the teaching of good food 
habits begun in the school cafeteria. 

In Newark’s school cafeterias for 
the last three years elementary school 
children have been taught to eat all 
foods that are served; they have no 
freedom of choice’in selection. Sec- 
ondary school pupils, however, are 
allowed this freedom. We have al- 
ready achieved favorable results, such 
as increase in weight, arrested dental 
caries, improved attendance records, 
greater achievement in scholarship, 
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Don’t be misled by a low price on mayon- 
| | : naise or French dressing. Quality goes far- 


i ther and yields greater profit—especially 
| the quality blended into Sexton salad 
: dressings in Sexton Sunshine Kitchens. 


N ~ They are made to meet your needs—not to 
' “beat” a price. Experienced food managers 
know that their extra richness is real econ- 
omy, and they value their greater guest 
pleasure. 
Sexton Spices, freshly milled, are deliv- 
x ered to you with all their fragrance and 
GOOD. EOOD FOR PLEASED GUESTS | flavor intact. Their exquisite bouquet is 
blended into Sexton French Dressing, 


| i ~Y , Mayonnaise and Sirloin Club Sauce. 
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Happy, Healthy Faces in 
Your School Cafeteria 
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Photograph courtesy of Chicago Board of Education 





... With Hotpoint-Edison Equipment in the Kitchen 





R-200 Electric Range. Hi-Speed 
Calrod Units, or Automatic Griddle 
and Hotplates. Connected load 12 KW. 
32-in. high, 30-in. wide, 32-in. deep. 


OURISHING, APPETIZING hot 

food is important in a school cafeteria. 
Hotpoint-Edison Electric Cooking Equip- 
ment simplifies the job of consistently pro- 
ducing delicious, nutritious food that your 
students will like. Electric cooking is clean 
... there'll be no smoke or soot in your 
kitchen. It is safe... no fire hazard because 
there is no flame or inflammable fuel. Your 
kitchen will be cool ... your help will be 
comfortable and capable of more efhcient 
production. The compact units are more con- 
venient and much simpler to operate. Take 
advantage of these features of electric cooking 
to simplify your scientific food engineering. 


Cooking Electrically Saves Money, Too! 


1. Food is uniformly excellent . . . no 
spoilage or waste. Less shrinkage. 








Hotpoint Dependability Assured by 40 Years Experience ! 








2. Wage dollars saved ... better working 
conditions result in more contented, 
efficient help. Automatic temperature 
control means less help can handle 
greater amount of work. 


3. Only one service necessary for light, 
power and cooking. 


4. Savings on longer-life equipment with 
lower maintenance. .. clean cooking 
means less kitchen renovating. 


Government regulations now permit man- 
ufacture of equipment for essential civilian 
use. If your present equipment is inadequate 
or beyond repair, consult your local distrib- 
utor or write Hotpoint. 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
5696 W. Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


HOTPOINT REGIONAL SALES OFFICES. EASTERN: 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 22, Plaza 3-9333. SOUTHERN: 304 Red Rock Building, Atlanta 3, Walnut 2959 
CENTRAL: 1456 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Superior 1174. WESTERN: Western Merchandise Mart, 1355 Market Street, San Francisco 3, Underhill 2727. 


IN CANADA: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST 


MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRIC 
COOKING EQUIPMENT 


Selling through leading Kitchen Equipment Distributors 


OTPOINT EDISON 


COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


RANGES - BAKE OVENS + ROASTING OVENS + DEEP FAT FRY KETTLES + BROILERS + GRIDDLES 
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less defacing of school property and 


better pupil-teacher relationships. 
In an elementary school cafeteria, 
where we feed 233 pupils a day, a 
summary of the pupils’ weight charts 
revealed the following information: 
Total number of children fed 
daily: 233 

Number of children who gained 
weight: 204 

Number of children who lost 
weight: 29 


Probable causes for loss of weight: 


- had contagious diseases 

2 had operations 

3 had just started to eat in the 

cafeteria 
6 unaccounted for 
A principal of another elenaentary 

school in a low income area where 
many behavior problems were en- 
countered opened a cafeteria. The 
afternoon attendance records imme- 
diately improved when children ate 
lunch at school. At the end of the 
first year of school feeding, morning 
absenteeism decreased 70 to 80 per 
cent. ‘There less evidence of 
afternoon fatigue and crayon and 
pencil markings on the walls: of the 
school building. decreased. 


was 


Cafeteria Creates Pupil Activities 


Some restless and hitherto disin- 
terested pupils became class leaders 
in arithmetic and home economics 
for the school cafeteria opened up. 
new avenues for pupil activities. Up- 
per grade pupils volunteered to be- 
come cashiers, waitresses and cafe- 
teria monitors. Boys and girls wel- 
comed opportunities to volunteer 
their services in behalf .of younger 
sisters and brothers who patronized 
their school cafeteria. Friendships 
grew up between pupils and teachers, 
once they began to eat together and 
to chat cheerful? over the ‘litnchédn 
tables. 

How has this been accomplished? 
In our public school feeding, we pro- 
vide boys and girls with experiences 
which, build wholesome routinized 
health habits, such as hand-washing, 
good posture, eating balanced meals, 
table etiquette, neatness, cleanliness, 
conservation in handling foods and 
consideration of others, so that they 
may become better citizens. 
who acquire good food habits while 
young are less likely to lose time and 
valuable experiences in school 
through illness and absenteeism. At 
present many mothers and fathers 
are working in Newark’s numerous 
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Children, 


war industries but we have no guar- 
antee that mothers will return to 
their homes to prepare suitable noon 
meals for their children when the 
present war production emergency 
ceases. In a technological and in- 
dustrial society, more and more par- 
ents have become Cony use to eat- 
ing lunches putside the ho 

In postwar planning, shall 3 we not 
consider the food needs of the chil- 
dren of these parents? Shall we 
not make certain that we furnish 
one third of the daily food needs of 
our children while they are entrusted 
to our care for six or more hours of 
each school day? Shall we not con- 
cern ourselves with the development 
of the whole child and integrate the 
opportunities for good eating habits 
with his school day’s experience? 


School Lunches a Postwar Demand 


During the war many workers 
have migrated to different parts of 
the country and have established new 
homes where they hope to remain if 
postwar employment. is available. 
Postwar industries will need these 
skilled workers. How may com- 
munities hope to retain them if 
means are not provided for serving 
noon meals at school to their chil- 
dren? Thus the school cafeteria be- 
comes an essential part of postwar 
planning since schools may be re- 
quired to accept this additional re- 
sponsibility with the changing times. 

Proyiding school... lunches _ may 
seem like,a,gigantic investment for 
conservative communities to under- 
take and some teachers may say, 
“What next?” But in later years, 
when the same communities .must 
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School supplies may one day include food for school lunches. 


equip and maintain free clinics to 
correct pathological conditions which 
result from malnutrition, they may 
appreciate that an earlier program of 
preventive medicine, in which school 
lunches were included, might ‘have 
saved them large sums of money: A 
school cafeteria program is a long- 
term investment which will yield 
dividends eventually to the taxpayer 
in a healthier citizenry. 

If we think of the school as the 
center of the community, then it 
should offer any and all services re- 
quired by that community. Progres- 
sive school administrators would not 
think of omitting library or school 
nurse services from their curriculums 
yet there are educators, hidebound by 
political beliefs or traditional prac- 
tice, who consider the school cafeteria 
just an administrative headache in- 
stead of a vital éduicational servicé for 
school children. It is essential to 
have an adequate feeding program 
suited to the needs of the individual 
community. 


Well-Fed Children a National Asset 


In some respects there are valuable 
lessons to be learned from European 
methods of school feeding. In the. 
midst of food shortages in a country 
at war, a European school teacher 
was asked by an American visitor: 
“Why do you feed all those children 
in school?” and the teacher replied: 
“Some day we'll need them.” 

Americans, take heed! Some day, , 
we'll need héalthy bodies and sound 
minds for a better peace-time Amer- 
ica and a complete lunch at school 
for every child will help to give 
America this assurance. 
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Common-Sense Engineering Helps 


N THE design of educational 


buildings, common-sense engi- 


neering is fundamental. Common- 
sense engineering means the proper 
balance of the various elements of 
material and design. Special effects, 
unique arrangements, gadgets of all 
shapes and descriptions and opti- 
mism regarding new and untried 
materials must all be woven into 
a complete building fabric. 

Roofs are primarily waterproofed 
building members and any detail of 
design or of construction which com- 
promises their primary function 
should be discarded. Pitched roofs 
are most satisfactory when they are 
not cut up by a multiplicity of val- 
leys. Such valleys as are essential to 
the design should be open, as it is 
exceedingly difficult to find and re- 
pair easily leaks in the so-called 
“closed” type. The essence of flat 
roofs is the flashings and it is of 
great importance that these be made 
of proper material. If the material is 
copper, they should be fastened with 
copper nails, not iron. 

Parapet walls at the lower edge 
of pitched roofs are prolific causes 
of snow dams and winter leaks. 


Gutters an Important Detail 


The location of gutters is a detail 
frequently dictated by architectural 
considerations rather than by com- 
mon sense. No designer should be 
so optimistic as to conclude that gut- 
ter leaks are never possible; they 
are always just around the corner. 
For this reason gutters should be 
located so that leaks will not insidi- 
ously damage the building structure. 
From this point of view the over- 
hanging gutter is to be preferred to 
the one that is directly over a brick 
wall. In some buildings it may be 
possible to have hanging gutters or 
even to leave the gutters off entirely 
and provide drainage around the 
buildings to take care of ground-level 
water. 

Conductors may be of the inside 
or outside type. If the building 
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is never to be closed and is in 
a northern climate, the inside con- 
ductor is preferable as it will never 
freeze. However, any leak is likely 
to be serious. On flat roofs the inside 
conductor is the general rule but no 
inside conductor, flat-drained roof 
should ever be designed without 
some type of scupper or emergency 
overflow provided below the top of 
the flashings so that if the inside 
conductors are plugged up, as they 
may be by leaves or other rubbish, a 
deluge will be avoided. 


Snow Brings Special Problems 


In northern climates roofs must be 
so designed as to avoid ordinary 
snow hazards. Snow slides, snow 
guards and the damage that the 
snow slides may do must be care- 
fully considered. The other phase of 
snow trouble is the stoppage of gut- 
ters, valleys and conductors by ac- 
cumulations of snow or ice formed 
by the freezing of the water from 
the melting snow. Occasionally 
steam pipes are put in gutters and 
conductors to melt snow and ice, but 
it is much more satisfactory to de- 
sign roofs so that the danger of 
stoppage by freezing is reduced to 
a minimum. 

Flashings frequently cause com- 
promises to be made between water- 
tightness and design. Cap flashings 
of parapet walls should be complete 
watertight “roofs” over the masonry. 
The practice of putting flashings 
under capstones and stopping them 
just short of the edge of the masonry 
invites trouble. They should extend 
not only out to the edge but over 
the edge and should be turned down 
to form a proper drip. The same 
should be done with through-wall 
flashings but seldom is. This applies 
also to the protection to the top of 
any free-standing brick wall. 

In using brick for the outside of 


a building, great care should be 
taken to select one which is hard 
enough so that it will not disinte- 
grate if it is exposed to undue mois- 
ture. In this connection, base courses 
of granite or other moisture-resistant 
stone to take the spatter of rain 
bouncing from the ground are desir- 
able unless really hard-burned brick 
is available. Cast stone is not as 
permanent a material as brick or 
natural stone but in some cases price 
considerations may dictate its use. 

In the selection of mortar there 
is a great deal of science in choosing 
not only a type of mortar but a type 
of joint and workmanship which 
will produce a watertight wall. In 
the case of stone cornices, it is de- 
sirable to protect the top with metal- 
lic flashings. The stone itself is 
watertight but it is difficult, even 
with the various plastic calking com- 
pounds, to keep the joints watertight 
and water that gets into them has a 
disagreeable habit of finding its way 
into the masonry below where it 
causes bad stains and deterioration. 
If such metallic flashing is not in- 
stalled, one of the plastic calking 
compounds should by all means be 
used in the joints and, furthermore, 
this should be replaced frequently 
enough to prevent insidious and 


damaging leaks. 
Improper Drips Cause Staining 


The entire building design should 
be checked to see that proper drips 
are provided wherever necessary so 
that water will drop clear of the 
building wall and not run down 
over it. Improper drips are probably 
more responsible for water-stained 
exteriors than is any other factor. 

The outside iron work on build- 
ings is difficult to maintain as its 
protective coating of paint generally 
does not last as long as that of the 
rest of the building and it seems to 
be human nature to neglect small 
amounts of iron work until the 
whole building is painted. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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HY do ordinary floor waxes... 

especially those loaded with resins 
and substitute waxes . . . wear out so 
quickly? There are two reasons. First, 
such resinous waxes soon disintegrate 
and actually wear out. Second, they in- 
variably lack the requisite adhesive qual- 
ities that make them adhere to the floor 
instead of to the feet . . . and conse- 
quently wear off as well. 

Both Car-Na-Lac and Continental 
“18” are made from the best carnauba 
wax ... which is practically indestruc- 
tible. They can’t wear out! Further- 
more, both are uniquely processed to ad- 
here tenaciously to the floor . . . making 

’ them economical to use. They take a long 
time to wear off! Want proof? Send for 
liberal experimental sample. 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
1620 E. National Ave. Brazil, Ind. 
Specialists in Heavy Floor Treatments 
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BOTH OF THESE POPULAR TREATMENTS 


ADHERE TENACIOUSLY TO THE FLOOR... 


THAT’S WHY THEY LAST MUCH LONGER 


ON CLASSROOM FLOORS AND CORRIDORS 


Acts like a lacquer made of wax. 
Applied with the usual wax ap- 
plicator. Levels out as it dries, 
resulting in a uniform, streak- 
less, lacquer-like gloss. ‘‘Self- 
polishing” . . . dries in 15 to 20 
minutes. Car-Na-Lac has at 
least twice the wearing qualities 
of ordinary water waxes and is 
waterproof, non-slippery. 


Adapted for all floors except un- . 


sealed “raw’’ wood. 





Exactly the same as Car-Na-Lac ex- 
cept that it contains about 38% 
more solids. Heavier solid content 
gives a higher gloss and reduces the 
number of applications necessary. 
Covering capacity averages the same 
as Car-Na-Lac, but one coat does 
the work of two. Recommended by 
a leading national liability insurance 
company for safety. Meets U. S. 
Treasury Specifications for ‘‘Finish 
Material” (and Proposed Federal 
Specifications for Item 9, Type IT). 
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The actual design of such details 
as railings and lanterns is frequently 
to blame for their early deterioration. 
Interstices, which are difficult to 
paint. and in which moisture can 
lodge, such as occur when railings 
are made of two pieces of metal 
fastened together with screws, invite 
trouble. 

Outside steps are a frequent source 
of accidents. They should be de- 
signed with régard to safety and it 
may be worth while to install some 
type of nonslide treads. If lime- 
stone is used for treads, it is so soft 
that it wears down easily and the 
edges may chip. On the other hand, 
if granite is used, it will polish 
smooth in time. Slightly curved 
steps may be interesting in appear- 
ance but they are a definite hazard. 

The careful checking of ground 
water levels for the ietedfination 
of the extent of basement water- 
proofing is essential. This water- 
proofing must include proper reen- 
forcing of any basement floor slab 
against the upward pressure of 
ground water. 


Provide Against Flooded Basements 


Closely connected with the ques- 
tion of ground water levels is that 
of sewer levels and possible back- 
ups of sewers during heavy rains. 
No basement should ever be built 
without some provision for drain- 
ing excess water into the sewer if, 
due to some accident or other emer- 
gency, the basement is flooded. 

The heating plant is generally well 
thought out by the designer but it 
would be wise to investigate the 
feasibility of heat insulation, possibly 
in the form of roof insulation or 
even double glazing in windows. 

The problem of air conditioning 
should be studied and its cost 
weighed against service expected. If 
air conditioning is decided upon, 
the provision of proper vapor stops 
to prevent condensation is essential. 
It is just not possible to air condition 
an ordinarily constructed building 
because of this moisture difficulty. 

The problem of proper artificial 
illumination is too large to discuss 
here. Suffice it to say that stand- 
ards are ever on the increase’ 4nd 
electric mains should not be skimped. 

Plumbing 'shdiild be laid out in 
the spirit of pessimism since plumb- 
ing pipes, both water and drainage, 
are bound to leak or be plugged up 
at some time during their lifetime. 
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They should be easily accessible for 
repair besides being of suitable ma- 
terial for the particular type of water 
and service. It is exceedingly desir- 
able to have floor drains in all toilet 
rooms and to have toilet room floors 
waterproofed. 

Many service needs are all too fre- 
quently forgotten. The buildings 
must be kept clean and proper jani- 
tor’s closets and slop sinks must be 
provided. Rubbish chutes, storage 
of rubbish in fireproofed or sprin- 
kler-protected rooms, installation of 
incinerators and storage + space for 
janitor’s supplies, all should be care- 
fully considered. If a building is a 
large one, proper space for: the jani- 
tor’s office and lockers and* toilet 


oe 
_— 


facilities for his assistants should be 
provided. 

The foregoing are the most impor- 
tant features of design which must 
be taken into consideration in the 
common-sense engineering of edu- 
cational building construction. In 
arriving at the final compromise as 
among cost of construction, desire 
for unique appearance and useful- 
ness for educational purposes com- 
mon sense must be continually 
emphasized. The fact that the un- 
foreseen not only may happen here 
but can happen here should at least 
make questioning optimists, if not 
downright pessimists, of any com- 
mittee members who are looking 
over plans for a proposed building. 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 
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BewarekInflammable Solvents 


Even when used in small quantities, 
flammable solvents, such as gasoline, 
naphtha, benzene and acetone, require 
careful handling, we are warned by 
the Safety Research Institute, Inc., New 
York City. They should be kept in 
approved safety cans and applied where 
there is no danger of ignition from 
flames, méchanical or electric sparks, or 
high temperatures resulting from fire 
or friction. Smoking in the area of 
application should .be prohibited. 

To prevent disastrous explosions, the 
concentration of solvent vapor in the 
atmosphere must be kept below the 
lower explosive limit by using equip- 
ment that minimizes the escape of vapor 
into the air and by supplying a sufh- 
cient amount of fresh air by means of 
natural or mechanical ventilation. In 
practice, the vapor content of the work- 
room air should be kept below the 
“maximum allowable concentration for 
continuous exposure,” which is basic 
protection against both toxicity and 
explosion. 

Good general ventilation does not 
eliminate the localized fire hazards cre- 
ated by volatile flammable solvents, 
however. Special precautions must be 
taken to prevent the ignition of spills, 
creeping: vapors, which may travel 100 
feet or more from the point of origin; 
vapors collected in low places, such as 
pits or basemeats, and the explosive 
vapot-air dhixtures*that remain in con- 
tainers emptied. of solvents. 

In removing all possible sources of 
ignition from areas in which flammable 
solvents are being ‘handled, ‘enclosed 
explosion-proof «electrical ‘equipment 
should be installed in actordance with 


the National Electrical Code; nonspark- 
ing bronze tools should be used, and 
workers should beyproyided with shoes 
made without nai mmable sol- 
vents should be stéred and handled in 
equipment installed in accordance with 
the standards of the National Fire 
Protection Association. 


Why Not Use Color? 


Another advocate of color in schools, 
which has been advocated long and 
persistently in these columns, is re- 
vealed in the person of D. E. McGrath, 
superintendent of buildings, Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Writing in a recent issue of School 
Business Affairs, he says: “In decorat- 
ing our postwar school, I would sug- 
gest that we throw overboard any 
thought of standard colors, such as the 
old-time ivory ceiling and buff side- 
wall, which were predominantly used 
for so many years. It costs no more»to 
use pastel tints and attractive colors for 
our sidewalls, varying them throughout 


the building. Certainly we can relieve , . 
the, sameness that has been such an. 


evil in the past. 


“As you know, certain colors give, 


best results depending on the exposure 
of the building to light. 


to, have ceilings of extremely light 


ivory, or off-white, but for ,sidewalls 


we can use thé pastel tints of ivory, 
blue or gray; in the case of a north 


exposure, pleasing tints of buff really 
From a maintenance, 


give best results. 
angle, I do not believe the cost of this 
type of decorating is a factor. It merely 
requires a little more thoroughness on 
the planner’s part.” we es 
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Because, of, 
artificial lighting, we are almost bound 
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® Because of its many distinct ad- 
vantages, Convection Heating with 
copper convectors...either used 
alone or in combination with cen- 
tral or individual room ventilating 
systems ...is being specified for 
many modern schools now on the 
drafting boards. 


Totally unlike unsightly conven- 
tional cast iron radiators... Mo- 
dine Convectors have a modern 
streamlined simplicity of design. 
Unobtrusively attractive in appear- 
ance, Modine Convectors blend 
harmoniously with any style of 
room interior. 


Being made of copper. . . second 
only to silver in speed of heat con- 
ductivity...Modine convector 
units heat up faster...are almost 
instantly responsive to automatic 
control. When desired room tem- 
perature is reached, and convector 
is automatically cut off, there is 
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very little residual heat to cause 
continued build-up of tempera- 
ture. These are important advan- 
tages over conventional radiation. 


Used in conjunction with cen- 
tral or individual room ventilating 
systems, copper convectors have 
another important advantage. Be- 
tween afternoon and following 
morning heating periods, or over 
week-ends, temperatures  suffici- 
ently comfortable for persons do- 
ing janitorial work can be main- 
tained by the convectors alone. 
No need to incur the expense of 
operating the entire system with 
its many motors, dampers and 
blowers. In addition convectors 
protect plumbing fixtures and 
pipes against freezing. 

The Modine Convectors shown 
are the Wall Cabinet type. Projec- 
tion Recessed and Floor Cabinet 
types are also available. 
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More Seating Space Available with Con- 
vectors ... Students may sit close to win- 
dows in comfort. Drafts of air falling 
down along the windows are intercepted 
by heat from convectors located in outside 
walls. Students sitting or working close 
to convectors are never made drowsy. The 
heat is convected. There’s no concentrated 
radiated heat to affect them as with con- 
ventional radiators. 


Look in your phone 
book for Modine 
representative’s 


name — “Where to Buy It” sec- 
tion. 
For Details . . . Get Modine 
Catalog SA-44 
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Controls mean 
Better Heating 


Good heating means adequate heat at a 
reasonable price—rooms that are always 
comfortably warm... Nocold waves... 


no sudden rushes of heat . .. no waste of 


tationed fuel. 


The logical answer to overheating and 
underheating; the logical answer to fuel 
waste is control—control that delivers the 
right amount of steam to each radiator. 


Webster Moderator SystemsofSteamHeat- 
ing are “Controlled-by-the- Weather.” An 
Outdoor Thermostat automatically ad- 
justs the delivery rate of heat to agree 
with changes in outdoor temperatures. 
Through accurate orificing, all radiators 
receive steam at the same time, in varied 
quantities as needed. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven outof ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! . . . Heating Engineers sur- 
veyed thousands of builJings to give own- 
ers an accurate estimate of the extra-heat- 
per-unit-of-fuel to be achieved with proper 
controls. Write today for “Performance 
Facts”. Address Dept. NS-6. 





Small Control Cabinet of the Webster EH-10 Moder- 
ator System. It can be used to automatically operate 
a motorized valve in steam mains, or directly control 
burner or stoker of your boiler. Used chiefly for 
the small and medium size building. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Stegm Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : @.Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited; Montreal 


Foes tak 


CONTROL 
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COMMENCEMENT CANTO 


The orchestra moans and stutters 

Its “Pomp and Circumstance”; 

The visiting speaker utters 

His weightiest utterance; 

There are whisperings and mutters 
As innocent infants cry 

But in spite of splutters and sputters 
Another commencement slips by. 


Time Is So Precious 


oe of our correspondents asks: 


“How does a school superin- 
tendent ever find time to play golf like 
other human beings?” The crude and 
obvious answer might be that, accord- 
ing to our limited research, he doesn’t. 
This is scarcely fair to a few of our 
holers-in-one, however. 

For the benefit of any golfing super- 
intendents who may still exist in these 
hectic days, it is suggested that they 
employ a secretary who’ has: been suc- 
cessful as a receptionist in a sour-pickle 
factory and who may be partially 
equipped to handle some of the con- 
verging mammas. Or better yet, build 
a 6 foot barbed wire fence around the 
school. This will tend to keep out 
some of the fatter salesmen of seeds and 
Christmas cards and present an effec- 
tive barrier to other annoyances. 

With most visitors thus under tem- 


porary control, the school administrator 


may sneak away for a couple of hours 
to practice his future approaches. It 
may be well to take the entire board of 
education along to the links, not in 
their usual capacity as a personal body- 
guard but to give them a few good 
laughs, something they don’t often get 
in their official capacity. 


Superintendent's Swan Song 


The good old days have slipped away, 
The quaint old times have fled, 

The customs of a former day 

Are withered, cold and dead. 

Thus the superintendent ponders as 
he never pon'd before, for he sees his 
entire faculty departing by the score. 
The Wacs, the Waves, the Wrens, the 
Spars are calling urgently, and shining 
salaries beckon in every industry. 


Yet teachers were so plentiful a few 
short years ago that the pedagogs were 
yelping at the mighty overflow, and su- 
perintendents held their jobs not 


through their own puissance but the 
fact they could deliver for politician's 
aunts. 


Each list of applicants was scanned 
with cold evaluation, as candidates 
were measured by the board of educa- 
tion. The canny superintendent would 
hem and haw and wait, while the third 
degree was. given to each shrinking 
candidate. 


The luckless one was questioned on 
her nationality, with sundry little prob- 
ings in her family pedigree. She was 
asked about her boy friends with an 
implied reprimand; her singing voice 
was tested and her reading habits 
scanned. The tints upon her cheeks 
and nails were carefully assayed; her 
feeble views of discipline were thor- 
oughly x-rayed. 


The good old days are past and gone, 
Change rears its ugly head, 
Relentlessly time marches on, 

All dignity is dead. 

Today behold the candidate (if can- 
didate there be), who marches in the 
sacred sanctum grinning cynically. She 
checks the salary schedule and the su- 
perintendent quails, as she opens up her 
handbag and manicures her nails. Her 
attitude and actions display animosity, 
when she casts polite aspersions on the 
district's solvency. 


But the hopeful superintendent sees 
nought amiss, nor hears. He knows 
that he will grab her, if she’s under 
eighty years. If he can gain assurance 
that all life has not yet fled, he will 
quick produce a contract—for the good 
old days are dead. 


= * 
Dear Supt.: I have stood an awful 


lot from you and your teachers without 
yelling half as loud as most of the tax- 
payers in this city. But there is a limit 
to your foolishness. When you sent 
home William’s census card for correc- 
tion you certainly hit a new low. You 
listed William as a caucasian. I want 
you to know that both William and 
his father are white Americans and so 
am I and we go to church regularly. 
Personally, I think you are probably a 
caucasian yourself. 


Gas 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





Federal Funds for School Plans 

The Congress has appropriated $17,- 
500,000 to make loans available to states 
and their political subdivisions for pre- 
paring postwar construction plans. Fully 
60 per cent of this fund will go to 
schools, it is believed. 

Further Congressional appropriation 
will be made as the need is shown. The 
sum of $78,000,000 was sought and may 
yet be availabie if sufficient sound, well- 
engineered projects appear in the appli- 
cations received. 

The amount is available to the public 
agencies in each state in accordance with 
the per capita formula prescribed in 
Title V of the War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Act of 1944. 

Applications for advances are to be 
made through the eight division offices 
of the bureau of community facilities of 
the F.W.A. Advances are to be repaid 
without interest charge when funds be- 
come available to the applicant to con- 
struct the specific public works for which 
the advance was made. 

Advances will not be approved for re- 
imbursing an applicant for any disburse- 





ment mile to defray costs incurred prior 
to the approval of an application. Nor 


shall funds advanced be used for the 


acquisition of land. 


Compromise School Lunch Bill 


Companion school lunch bills, S. 962, 
introduced by Senator Russell for him- 
self and Senator Ellender, and H.R. 3143, 
introduced by Representative Flannagan 
on the same day, May 7, went into im- 
mediate hearings in the House commit- 
tee on agriculture with all groups having 
an opportunity to be heard. 

To date, the bills seem to have effected 
a fair and estimable compromise among 
several opposing schools of thought as to 
what constitutes a sound program of fed- 
eral assistance for a permanent school 
lunch program. 

The bills look like a carefully revised 
S. 503, introduced several months ago 
by Senator Ellender and sponsored by 
the woman's joint congressional commit- 
tee on school lunch legislation: How- 
ever, the Flannagan Bill is being gone 
over line by line for amendments and 
some of the sound basic principles em- 





Q. wuy is DEVOPAKE wy sest paint Buy? 


BECAUSE IT HIDES AND covers most ANY 


A. surrace IN JUST ONE COAT! 


This quick quiz is the answer to DEVOPAKE's ever-growing popularity. Main- 
tenance men find by comparative tests that pevopaxe hides best in one coat 
— saves time and money — covers more surface per gallon. Oil base — and 
that means a tough paint that really wears, stands repeated wash-downs. 


For your next job — whether over brick, plaster — most any 
surface — specify the paint that covers best — DEVOPAKE. 
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bodied in S. 503 and the new bill may 
be lost in too much revision. On the 
other hand, it stands a chance for im- 
provement. 

Should the two-title bill, which asks 
for each fiscal year, beginning June 31’, 
1946, an appropriation of $100,000,000, 
come through the committee in fair 
shape, it will face an economy-minded 
Congress. The current appropriation is 
$50,000,000. * Congress, too, may object 
to the two-title feature as a questionable 
division of authority. 

Title I,- “Assistance in Providing 
Food,” calls for such sums as may be 
necessary, not exceeding $100,000,000, to 
enable the Secretary of’ Agriculture to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 

Called a “National School Lunch 
Act,” H.R. 3143 would encourage the 
domestic consumption of nutritious agri 
cultural commodities and other foods by 
assisting the states through grants-in-aid 
and other means in supplying foods and 
facilities for the establishment, operation 
and expansion of school lunch and nutri- 
tion-education programs. 

The states would get not less than 75 
per cent of the funds appropriated for 
each fiscal year, the basis of apportion- 
ment being the number of school chil- 
dren and the need for assistance. Public 
and nonprofit private schools of high 
school grade or under would receive this’ 
assistance. A recent amendment includes 
nonprofit child care centers also. 

Funds would be disbursed by the state 
educational agency to assist schools in 
supplying agricultural commodities and 
other foods for consumption by children 
in the school lunch program. Such pay 
ments during the period from 1946 to 
1950, inclusive, would be made upon con- 
dition of matching funds. 

State educational policies are preserved 
in that neither the Secretary of Agricul 
ture nor the state shall impose any re- 
quirement with respect to instruction or 
teaching personnel in carrying out the 
provisions of the bill. No funds shall 
be paid to any state if it makes any 
discrimination because of race, creed, 
color or national origin of children. 

Title II, “Assistance in Providing Nu- 
trition Education and School Lunch Fa- 
cilities,” authorizes for each fiscal year 
$15,000,000 to enable the U. S. Commis 
sioner of Education to carry out the 
provisions of the title. 


Companion Federal Aid Bill 


Introduced in the House April 23 by 
Congressman Lesinski was H.R. 3002, a 
companion bill to the Mead-Aiken S. 717, 
to authorize the appropriation of funds 
to assist the states in financing education 
more adequately. 


School Lunch Appropriation Approved 


The appropriations bill for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
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Yours—for pleasant hours in school 


GONE are the days of “by guess and by 
golly” in schoolroom heating and ven- 
tilating. Engineers and scientists have 
taken care of this important item. 


NOW, in modernizing a school or in 
erecting a modern one, this important 
job is turned over to specialists. 


AND WHAT a difference it makes! It’s 
always June in January inside with 
American Blower Heating and Venti- 
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lating Equipment. There are no danger- 
ous drafts, no need for open windows, 
no hot spots or cold corners. Fresh, 
invigorating air is evenly distributed 
throughout the entire building. And 
everybody’s happy — school board, 
faculty, parents and students. 


WRITE US tiow for complete data on 
all types of heating and ventilating for 
schools and other public buildings. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corronarion 


His mom says— 
“If it’s so pleasant 

in school he ought 

to sleep there” 


x 



















American Blower Equipment for heat- 
ing and ventilating has been extensively 
used in schools all over America. For 
every type of air handling equipment, 
you can depend on American Blower. 











year ending June 30, 1946, which in- 
cludes the school lunch program, awaits 
the President’s signature as this issue 
goes to press. The sum of $50,000,000 
was appropriated to continue the federal 
financial assistance for the school lunch 
program. The Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that some 5,000,000 chil- 
dren will participate in the program. 


Federal Aid to Higher Education 


A bill to establish a temporary agency 
to be known as the Commission on 
Emergency Federal Aid to Higher Edu- 
cational Institutions was introduced May 
3 by Representative Barden, chairman 
of the House committee on education. 







The Cleanest 


Penetrating Seal-O-San locks out dirt 
Seals germ-packed cracks and crevices 


SEAL-O-SAN gives you cleaner floors 
than you've ever had before because not 
only does Seal-O-San keep the surface 
clean, it also makes certain that every 
wood cell below the surface remains clean. 

A Seal-O-San finish becomes part of the 
wood. As the liquid penetrates it fills the 
empty cells—the hidden sources of dirt— 
and then covers the floor with a wear-re- 


PENETRATI 





Classroom Floors are 
SEAL-O-SAN TREATED 


SEALD-SAR 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 


H.R. 3116 is the result of painstaking 
investigation of the advisory committee, 
study of higher education, of the House 
committee on education, of war-impaired 
effectiveness of higher educational insti- 
tutions in the United States. The pur- 
pose of the act is to provide for com- 
pensating in part for this impairment 
and to prevent the present crisis from 
becoming so acute as to undermine the 
structure of higher education. 

The bill incorporates Recommendation 
VII of the advisory committee’s report 
to establish a nonpartisan, independent 
agency of the United States to receive 
and approve applications for stand-by 
and other service contracts and to nego- 








sisting seal that prevents entry through 


the surface of dirt or moisture. Thus, | C | ee i: 
stains and dust are easily removed... | ~“CUMCH On Education. 


costly scrubbing is rarely needed. 
Investigate Seal-O-San Floor Finish. 
Let its beauty speak for itself. its economy 
will be all you expect—and more. And its 
spotless cleanliness will convince you, be- 
yond all doubt, that Seal-O-San is exactly 
what you want for all your wood floors. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


WUNTINGTON INDIANA 
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tiate such contracts with higher educa- 
tional institutions. 

An appropriation of $25,000,000 is 
asked for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this act for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and such sums as 
may be necessary for each fiscal year 
thereafter. Not more than | per cent 
of the appropriation for any fiscal year 
shall be used for administrative purposes. 

The commission would be composed 
of seven members appointed by the 
President. 


International Office Gains Support 


The campaign for the establishment 
of an International Office of Education 
gained further support April 30 with 
the introduction by Senator Fulbright 
of a resolution urging participation by 
our government in the establishment of 
an International Office of Education. 

Similar to that introduced by Repre- 
sentative Karl Mundt, the resolution 
recommends the organizing of a per- 
manent international agency to promote 
educational and cultural relations, the 
exchange of students and scholars and 
the encouragement within each country 
of friendly relations among nations, peo- 
ples and cultural groups. 

Proposals for an international agency 
of education have been made by the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
N.E.A. in an open letter to the U. S. 
delegation to the United Nations parley 
at San Francisco and by the Interna- 
tional Education Assembly. The func- 
tion of this agency, says Belmont Farley 
of N.E.A., would be the elimination of 
racial bigotry and militarism from the 


‘social heritage of youth and the substi- 


tution of understanding and tolerance. 

Dr. William G. Carr is representing 
the N.E.A. and the International Educa- 
tion Assembly at the San Francisco 
world conference, while Dr. George 
Zook at the invitation of the State De- 
partment is acting for the American 


Hearing on Postwar Military Policy 


The committee on postwar military 
policy will hold public hearings on 
postwar military training June 4 to 16. 
The hearings will be on the broad gen- 
eral subject and not on any particular 
bill or proposal. Individuals, organiza- 
tions and representatives of the armed 
services will testify. Members of Con- 
gress will have an opportunity, at the 
conclusion of the public hearings, to 
state their views. 

The committee has no legislative au- 
thority and any legislative action that 
might be taken would have to be in 
the usual form of the introduction of a 
bill followed by routine legislative pro- 
cedure. 

The Committee on Postwar Military 
Policy is composed, in addition to the 
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hese Delta books help you make your 
school shop program a vital factor in the 


Blueprints for Winning the Peace 


power tools. 


Catalog of Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools 


omy pod purchase and operation, ideal 
size and weight, high stand- 
ards of safety. FREE 


‘index of Deltacraft Publications” is a 
quick, alphabetical reference to a wealth 
of low-cost instruction and project mate- 
tial, information on tools and their op- 
erations, shop hints, and all other mate- 
rial contained in over 2,600 pages of 99 
Deltacraft publications. Have this index 
handy to tell you what's avail- 

able and where to find it. 25¢ 


*. SNe iicneal 


} 1 
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Delta 


T pays to let these Delta books help 
you keep well informed on planning 
and equipping the school shop. For 

upon you in the industrial arts field, the 
imminent reconstruction period places a 
great obligation. 


You share in the vital responsibility of 
determining whether the end of World 
War II shall bring a peace that means 
merely the cessation of hostilities ... or a 
peace that means greater economic security 
for America. 


Whether men and women take advan- 
tage of your peacetime shop program — 
when individual initiative replaces mass 
job education dramatized by war — de- 
pends to a great extent upon how attrac- 
tive and worthwhile your facilities and 
courses of study are. 


That’s why so many vocational educators 
— in both administrative and teaching 


Milwaukee Machine Tools 


capacities — look to Delta for practical 
help in planning now to meet the needs of 
(a) war veterans; (b) workers who re- 
quire readjustment to new jobs — or up- 
grading to advanced job classifications; 
(c) secondary school graduates without 
technical training. 

Thorough understanding of school shop 
requirements: — gained from long expe- 
rience in the industrial arts field—permits 
Delta to offer you authentic guidance, of 
value from the standpoint of economy, 
safety, convenience, teaching efficiency. 

Fill in the coupon on the reverse side of 
this page, to get the three Delta books 
described here — helpful working tools in| 
formulating a pro- 
gram that provides 
greater opportuni- 
ty for training to Turn the 
the standards of Pa ge 


modern industry. 








You’re equipped to give students the broad 
scope of training that industry wants... 
in metalworking as well as woodworking 


with low-cost Delta-Milwaukee 
Machine Tools 


ot i 


In addition to machines 


illustrated, the complete || | Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools permit you to make the 
he ge rea standard of industry your standard in the classroom, And 
© Delta Usisew* (10° they provide advantages favorable to your budget and work- 
een. one ing requirements: Low initial investment. Minimum 
a operating and maintenance expense. Compactness and Delta 
UREN portability, permitting quick floor rearrangement as Industrial Grinder 
ishing Machine ; projects change. Convenient height for small stu- with Safety Shields 
Delta AbrasiveDiskFin- | dents. Fully safeguarded, meeting the acknowl- 
ae amt ; edged rigid provisions of the Wisconsin In- 
See Feeeee: See dustrial Commission. ¢ Give your students 
nine: tdi Dery the training that industry wants — on 
Shaper : the machines practically every branch 
Delte 12° Weedwork- of American industry uses. . 


ing Lothe e ° 
A SE en Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools. 
(wood-cutting or metal- 


cutting) * we * 


Delta Cut-Off Machine 


*Trade Mark Certain tools are available to 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





schools under automatic 
priorities (CMP Regula- 
tion 5a). Consult your 
Delta distributor, 














Delta 17” - . 
Drill Press : con 
(for metal, wood, or plastics) 
Delta Toolmaker ; slu: 
Surface Grinder i 


: Delt , 
Tear out coupon and mail today! a 14” Drill Press | con 


with production table 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 2 } eee 
664F E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin ee E 


Please send me my free, personal copy of: 
1 “How To Plan A School Workshop.”’ ' —. Tae — ¢ 


[] Catalog of low-cost Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools. 


to \ 
C) Enclosed find postal note or money order for 25 cents ; a” B27 2 } 
for “Index of Deltacraft Publicatiogg¥ eben RG & ’ Wh 
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chairman from the appropriations com- 
mittee, of the high ranking majority 
and minority members of the naval 


TH E Y W E E TR A IN ‘2 D fF @) q affairs committee, the military affairs 


committee and other members from the 


WAR WITH VISUAL AIDS Hose ae. lege 

May Liberalize Rehabilitation Laws 
A bill to liberalize and clarify voca- 
p t T 4 Vet tional rehabilitation and education and 
repare 0 rain erans training laws administered by the Vet- 
erans Administration was introduced in 


® the House May 3. The bill covers 
with the help of amendments concerning length of train- 


ing; disposition of returned books, sup- 
plies or equipment; increase of pensions, 


| compensation, retirement pay; eligibility 
| for receiving education or training, and 
| tuition and fees paid to educational or 
training institutions. 
a k i 5 : N TATI 0 N 5 "Physical Education Act of 1945" 





A bill introduced May 6 by Represen- 
tative Landis would provide funds to 
assist the states in school physical educa- 
tion, educational health service and voca- 
| tional guidance programs. The sum of 
$40,820,000 for each fiscal year is author- 


HP en ee ized. The bill would permit no exercise 
Make sure of your rehabilitation shop work of federal control over educational poli- 


courses by using DISCUSSIONAL SLIDEFILMS | cies of states and localities. 








The U. S. Commissioner of Education 
| would apportion annually to each state, 


“Gl. Joe” received his military training with the use of slidefilms. Asa Sw. lying with the provisions of the 
act, a sum of $92,000 per congressional 


civilian he will expect to train for his postwar job with similar helps. You district therein. Of this sum, $46,000 


can easily adapt the best points from military training lessons to your pres- | would be used by the state in connection 

| with programs of physical education, 

offer. When your rehabilitation training presentations are supplemented | end $06, 000-is connection with programs 
of vocational guidance. 


with discussional slidefilms, the returning veteran will find himself in familiar 


ent shop course, and thereby add the many advantages that visual aids 


- Surplus Property Disposal 

| A large part of surplus war property 

| being in short supply: at present, the 
Surplus Property Board on May 7 issued 


surroundings, thus increasing his ability to grasp and retain the informa- 
tion and instruction given. The Jam Handy Organization can help you in 
your rehabilitation program with a choice library of discussional slidefilms 


which can be especially adapted to your particular program. | Regulation No. 2 giving priority to fed- 
| eral agencies and state and local govern- 
These are only a few of the Kit-Sets | ments. This will benefit state and local 
£ Di ° . “ | tax-supported schools. 
of Discussional Slidefilms available The regulation provides a method 
; whereby the preference ratings estab- 
® Automotive Mechanical Training @ Oxyacetylene Welding lished by W.P.B. may be fitted into the 
@ Aircraft Mechanics @ Safe Practices in Wookworking | new priorities system of S.P.B. In the 


@ Bench Work © Basic Electricity meantime the U. S. Office of Education 
© Machini er has been requested to collect information 
“s hysics | on educational needs for S.P.B. use in 
| anticipation of the postwar period of 

2A ed by long supp): l : N 4 . d M 
4 “7 Vv .B. Keguiation No. issued May 
cng , ( ) 
| The JAM HANDY Onganization | 11, authorizes certain classes of aero- 
nautical property to be disposed of at 
nominal prices to schools and colleges 
| for classroom, research and other non- 


4 bd . . . 
ane oh o'tees | flight educational activities. 





10-DAY TRIAL 
Jam Handy Kit-Sets 


The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich. | 


Please send catalog CJ Please send additional information as 
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! 
requested below |_| | day trial. 
< S I * | More Go to School by Bus 

a | FREE CATALOG | Despite shortages of vehicles, parts, 
mies 4 -“\> etape | tires and manpower, 285,000 more chil- 
* "J . eepecseneee _ | dren are being taken to school by school 
Organization ac | Motion Pictures. | bus than were transported in prewar 
Address x _In * | 1941, according to the Office of De- 
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fense ‘Transportation. Although more 
children are walking to and from school 
than they did prior to the war, sufh- 
cient service is being provided to avoid 
hardship and to maintain good school 
attendance. 

By eliminating special services and 
by reorganizing routes, school adminis- 
trators have reduced school bus mileage 
by something like 156,000,000 miles an- 
nually. The O.D.T. director commends 
state chief school officers and local school 
officials for transportation conservation 
and declares that they are largely respon- 
sible for the continued efficiency of 
such transportation. 








“I'm darn glad we got started on Mosinee towels before 
today's towel shortage set in," . . 


Elementary Classes for Veterans 

Special elementary schools and teach- 
ers trained for instructing adults will be 
needed to serve the 4,000,000 servicemen 
who have not completed elementary 
school, declares Dr. Paul A. Witty, pro- 
fessor of education at Northwestern 
University. Existing facilities for adult 
elementary education are limited. 

Doctor Witty, former major who di- 
rected the Army program that trains 
illiterates to read and write in eight 
weeks, urges state and local authorities 
to establish these special schools or sep- 
arate classes in existing schools; the 
expenses will be cared for chiefly through 











. said the janitor to the 


superintendent. "The kids don't seem to use as many, 
cause the towels do such a good job of peo their 


hands. 


Member of 
National School 
Service Institute 


towels." 


I've found | don't have to fill the ca 
often—and our washrooms aren't all messed with wasted 


inets so 


A simple story that tells much. The "secret" of Mosinee 
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Towels’ superior service and long term economy is in 
their combination of remarkable strength and speed of 
absorbency. Just now your School Supply Distributor may 
not be able to meet your full requirements of Mosinee 
Towels—but make a note to get them for your wash- 
rooms as soon as they are again plentiful. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
A Division of Mosinee Paper Millis Co. 





financial aid to the veterans under the 
G.I. Bill. 

New methods of motivation, smal! 
classes and excellent teachers, such as 
were used in the Army’s program, will 
greatly aid the efficiency of such pro 
grams of adult elementary education, 
Doctor Witty believes. 


For International Education Agency 


An international agency of education 
was approved by 84 per cent of the 
people polled by the National Opinion 
Research Center at the University of 
Denver. In the poll recently completed, 
American people in every walk of life 
endorsed “a world agency that would 
help schools in all countries teach chil 
dren how to understand the people of 
other countries.” 

Asked “if such a world agency were 
set up, would you be willing to have it 
examine the schoolbooks in this city 
(county) to see if they are fair to all 
nations?” 87 per cent of those polled 
indicated they were willing. 

The poll was requested by the Na- 
tional Education Association and was 
conducted by sampling opinion in all 
sections of the country, including differ- 
ent age groups, educational background, 
occupational groups and political opinion. 

Hearings were held on May 15 on 
H.R. 215 urging the formation of an 
organization to be known as the Inter- 
national Office of Education. The bill 
was introduced by Congressman Mundt 
on April 9 and referred to the committee 
on foreign affairs. 

Approving the idea that an Interna 
tional Office of Education be set up as 


. an autonomous agency under the United 


Nations Organization, the education 
committee of the American Association 
for the United Nations on May 14 urged 
the United States delegation at San Fran 
cisco to make provision for such an 
agency in the United Nations Charter. 


Increasing Subsistence Allowances 

A bill to increase the subsistence al 
lowances to veterans receiving education 
or training under the G.I. Bill of Rights 
was introduced April 25 by Representa 
tive Allen. The subsistence allowance 
would be changed from $50 to $75 a 
month for a veteran without dependents 
and from $75 to $100 if he has de 
pendents. 


Surplus Steel Tool Boxes 

Dollars-and-cents ceilings have been 
established on new steel tool boxes de- 
clared surplus by the Army and now 
being sold for civilian use by the gov- 
ernment, O.P.A. announced May 2. The 
retail ceiling will be $4 each. The boxes 
are mechanics’ steel tool boxes, painted 
olive drab, 8'4 inches wide, 7% inches 
high, 21 inches long, gable top, with 
sectional interior top tray. 
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Colorful floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum can bring smartness 
and economy to any school library. These floors can form a 
basis for all other decoration. They're quiet underfoot, help keep 
down noise. They take heavy foot traffic for years, yet are easy 


and inexpensive to maintain. 


Sanitary linoleum cove base saves cleaning time by eliminat- 
ing hard-to-clean corners and crevices. It’s formed by coving 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 414 or 6 inches up the walls. It gives 


the interior a streamlined appearance. 


Bookshelves, desks, tables, and work surfaces. covered with 
Armstrong’s Linoleum, require minimum care and last for years. 
is resilient surface helps cut noise to a minimum. 





Look for More Practical ideas like these in 
our new, color-illustrated book, “Better 
Business Floors.” This book shows pictures 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum on duty in schools 
and many other types of interiors. And it’s 
packed with information you'll want handy 
when you plan future school improve- 
ments. For your free copy, just write Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Floor Division, 
3706 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEU 
A) 


ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL ® ARMSTRONG'’S RESILIENT TILE FLOORS 
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Class A and B Sheetings for Schools 


Specifications for Class A and B sheet- 
ings that schools may in emergency cases 
obtain by priorities assistance are set 
forth in an amendment to Direction 6 
to the textile order M-317, issued April 
20. The amendment also simplifies and 
clarifies the permitted use provisions. 

This sheeting is intended primarily 
as a substitute for duck and twill and 
may be used for food handlers’ gar- 
ments; cover cloths for laundry presses, 
mangles and flatwork ironers; folding 
cots; fire protection, and doctors’ uni- 
forms. Applicants should obtain Form 
WPB-2842 from local W.P.B. offices. 


Utilities Order U-5 Revoked 

Utilities Order U-5 which prohibited 
deliveries of listed types of telephone 
and telegraph equipment except on 
preference ratings of AA-5 or higher 
was revoked April 28. Revocation of the 
order means that types of equipment 
covered by the order may now be dis- 
tributed as available, whether or not 
the orders carry priority rating. Priority 
ratings will, however, continue to deter- 
mine precedence in making deliveries. 

Types of wire communications for- 
merly controlled by U-5 included ex- 
change and toll telephone central office 
and PBX switchboards and switching 





MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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systems, telephones, telephone and tele- 
graph repeater and carrier systems, tele- 
graph _ switchboards, _ teletypewriters, 
printing telegraph machines and tape 
perforating machines, and wire inter- 
communicating sets not using electronic 
tubes. 


New Quotas in Office Supplies 


Restrictions on the use of iron, steel, 
aluminum and zinc in the manufacture 
of mechanical bindings, loose-leaf metal 
parts and units were removed by revoca- 
tion of L-188 April 26. The revocation 
does not permit the use of these metals, 
however, if such use is prohibited or 
limited by other War Production Board 
orders. 

Two other orders, revoked May 4, 
L-73 and L-227-b, governed the use of 
iron and steel in certain types of office 
supplies and restricted (L-227-b) pro- 
duction of wood-cased and other non- 
mechanical pencils and pen holders, but 
other controls that may affect the ac- 
quisition and use of such materials con- 
tinue in effect. 

L-73 established iron and steel quotas 
for 11 categories of office supplies: pen- 
cil sharpeners, file fasteners, clips and 
clamps, clipless fastening machines, arch- 
board and clipboard files, list finders, 
perforators and punches, file signals, 
inked ribbon spools, file guides or folder 
tabs, map and thumb tacks. L-227-b 


limited the manufacture of pencils. 


Art Supplies 


A new recommendation, R192-45 of 
the Division of Simplified Practice of the 
National Bureau of Standards, revising 


. and broadening the scope of “R192-42, 


crayons, chalks and modeling clays for 
school use (types, sizes and packaging),” 
was accepted by the industry and became 
effective May 1. 

It includes colors for drawing crayons, 
pastels, chalks and modeling clays, and 
types, sizes, packaging and color for such 
items as semimoist water colors, dry cake 
water colors, liquid tempera and powder 
tempera. 


Restricted Photographic Equipment 


Interpretation I to L-267, issued April 
12, explained that all orders for new 
restricted photographic equipment and 
accessories authorized for delivery on 
WPB-1319 and accepted by manufac 
turers are to be filled according to the 
preference rating assigned on the form 
or, if no rating is indicated, as if they 
were rated AA-5. This applies to orders 
for which the purchaser will pay $500 
or less as well as to orders for more 
than $500 worth of photographic equip- 
ment or accessories. 


Plumbing, Heating Order Eased 


Three schedules of the plumbing and 
heating order, L-42, were revoked May 
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Lowte cote 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE! 


Wien today’s traffic in your building or school 
heavier than ever, are you satisfied with the floor 
maintenance service your present equipment is de- 
livering? If not, then you should check Holt. 

Holt floor equipment is exclusively of pre-war 
quality and will service the average floor or floor 
covering in less time than most floor machines of 
equal size. 

Holt equipment will do this year in and year out 
because each machine is precision-built and of one 
quality—TOPS. For years, all Holt research and en- 


. HOLT 
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gineering has been given to Holt floor maintenance 
equipment because Holt makes no other products. 
As a result, with a Holt you can expect years of de- 
pendable, uninterrupted service, with greater effi- 
ciency plus the lowest possible expense for upkeep. 

Again, if you have floor maintenance problems— 
check Holt. This better equipment is now available 
on priority and we'll be happy to advise on the 
priorities available for your particular needs. Mail 
the coupon today for full information. There is 
no obligation. 


MANUFACTURING CO. catironnis 



























































. CAUSES DUST 





WESTONE 


cote oO 2 TREATMENT 


CONTROLS DUST 


Westone, the chemical floor treatment in liquid form 
simplifies floor maintenance problems. It continuously im- 
proves floor appearance, penetrates rapidly and evenly and 
actually seems to become part of the floor material itself. 
Westone controls dust in room atmosphere because the 
presence of dust in room atmosphere is due not so much 
to open windows as it is to floor traffic. The problem is to 
keep the dust from rising. Westone has, in addition to its 
other properties, a peculiar affinity for dust and when 
properly used to maintain a floor, the atmosphere will be 
comparatively free from it because foot traffic will not 
cause the dust to rise. Westone is very economical to use. 


Send for FREE Booklet ‘uesine | 
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42-16 WEST ST.* LONG ISLAND CITY 1*N.Y.* DEPT 












1. They covered low-pressure heating 
boilers, cast-iron radiators, radiator sup- 
ply valves and thermostatic, float and 
boiler return traps. The production of 
such equipment will be retarded, how- 
ever, because orders still in effect con- 
tinue to restrict the use of certain ma- 
terials needed for its manufacture. 


Curtailed Production of Paints 


A task committee has been appointed 
to study the existing situation on essen- 
tial civilian paint production, according 
to an announcement by W.P.B. In 
creased shortages of resin, drying oils 
and lead are responsible for curtailed 
production of paints for essential civilian 
requirements. It is estimated that the 
production of paints for civilian needs in 
the second quarter of 1945 will be ap 
proximately 55 per cent of the output 
of the corresponding quarter last year. 
The shortage will probably not be felt 
immediately owing to relatively normal 
inventories in the hands of dealers and 
distributors. 





ADMINISTRATION 





More Funds for Florida Schools 


Florida schools are to benefit jointly 
with the state old age assistance program 
from a tax increase on beer and wine to 
go into effect July 1. The beer tax was 
boosted from seven eighths of a cent a 
bottle to 3 cents and is expected to yield 
$6,500,000 additional revenue annwally. 
The first $4,200,000 will be set aside for 
old age assistance, the remainder to go 
to the schools. 


Trouble at Y.M.C.A. College 


Charging that the board of directors 
of the Central Y.M.C.A. College in Chi- 
cago attempted to tamper with the aca- 
demic freedom of the staff and to estab- 
lish racial barriers among the student 
body, President Edward J. Sparling and 
two thirds of the faculty have resigned. 
The action was in reality an arbitrary 
ouster of Doctor Sparling. Walter D. 
Gilliland became acting president 
April 16. 

By a vote of 448 to 2, students of the 
college supported the faculty in its action 
in separating from the college and its 
decision to merge with a new college to 
be opened in Chicago in the fall, to be 
known as either the Thomas Jefferson or 
the Roosevelt College. 

The services of George A. Works, 
emeritus professor at the University of 
Chicago, were obtained by the Y.M.C.A. 
for consultation and educational leaders 
in Chicago were invited to serve on an 
advisory committee to investigate the 
policies and activities of the college. 
Doctor Works and the committee, fol- 
lowing a study of the school, recom- 
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Many are the advantages that result 
from a well equipped and properly in- 
stalled school plumbing system. Such a 
system protects the health of the students 
in your care... helps teach lasting habits 
of cleanliness . . . eliminates unneces- 
sary maintenance and repair expense. 


Whatever your plans may be—re- 
placements or additions to your present 
school or a completely new “school of 
tomorrow’ —you'll want the extra dura- 











bility and convenience Crane plumbing 
will give you. In the complete Crane line 
you'll find equipment for every require- 
ment of the plumbing system of your 
school... equipment whose high quality 
and expert workmanship assure long 
life—satisfactory service. 


For complete information on Crane 
plumbing for your school, consult your 
plumbing contractor or call the nearest 
Crane Branch. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
PLUMBING * HEATING = PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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mended a separation from the Y.M.C.A. 
because of a conflict between the pur- 
poses of higher formal education and the 


Y.M.C.A. policies. 





SUMMER COURSES 





Summer Courses and Workshops 

A special intensive course, “Seminar in 
Administration: School Buildings,” will 
be given at the University of Washington 
from July 16 to 20. 

Four workshops, served by the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education as educational 








consultant, for helping teachers in serv- 
ice to meet their immediate problems 
will be held as follows: School of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University, June 21 to 
August 2; Teachers College, Columbia 
University, July 2 to August 10; God- 
dard College, Plainfield, Vt., July 5 to 
August 16; College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, July 30 to Au- 
gust 31. 

Eight campus workshops will be held 
at the University of Kentucky College 
of Education during the summer quar- 
ter, which begins June 11. The subjects 
will be food preservation, curriculum and 
evaluation of home economics, curricu- 


“Plan now for the 


increased demand for 
MONROE TRAINING” 





LOOK AHEAD to the day 
the veterans return 


It is estimated that the G. I. Bill of Rights is going to increase school enroll- 
ments by millions; and that hundreds of thousands of these returned veterans 


will want business training —that includes office machine skill, and specifically 


MONROE OPERATION. 


Right now we are helping schools to plan ahead in three ways. (1) Recom- 
mending the proper machine equipment for your future needs. (2) Helping 
you plan courses, and discuss and recommend text books. (3) Studying the 


employment area you serve, to see if you can get equipment now. 


Call on your Monroe representative 
or write our Educational Department 
—be ready to meet the demand for 
Monroe-trained students. 


Office Practice Course—30-lesson course 
adapted to Monroe Educator —50¢ in- 
cluding Teacher’s Manual. 


School Manual of Instruction—in 2 parts 
— elementary and advanced. $1.50 in- 
cluding answers. 


The Monroe Educator is a regular 
Monroe Adding Calculator for schools 
only ... let us explain its availability 
under present conditions. 











MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC, ““<ctions! Department 
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Orange, New Jersey 


lum study, supervision (helping teach- 
ers), school and community (Sloan ex- 
periment in applied economics), child 
development and human relationships, 
resource use education, counseling and 
guidance. 

The third annual institute on visual 
education for teachers, administrators and 
supervisors will be held at the University 
of Wisconsin and under its auspices from 
July 16 to 20. Its purpose is to clarify 
and further understanding of the use of 
the teaching film in city and rural 
schools. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





For "Intermediate" Teachers 


A 500 page guide to the Cincinnati 
instructional program for grades 4, 5 
and 6 is recently off the press. Teachers 
played an important part in the produc 
tion of this “Intermediate Manual” and 
it is said to represent an important mile 
stone in curriculum cevelopment. 





Superintendent's Book Shelf 





FUNDAMENTALS OF PHYSICS AND THEIR 
APPLICATIONS IN MODERN LIFE. By 
Bowen C. Dees. The New Home Library. 
Philadelphia: The Blakiston Company. 

LITERARY STUDY AND THE SCHOLARLY 
PROFESSION. By Hardin Craig. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press. 

GUIDING GROWTH IN CHRISTIAN SO- 
CIAL LIVING. By Sister Mary Joan, O.P.., 
and Sister Mary Nona, O.P. Washington, 
D. C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press. 

SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. By Edward G. 
Olsen. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

SCIENCE YEAR BOOK OF 1945. Edited by 
John D. Ratcliff. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc. 

A RISING WIND. By Walter White. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS IN EDUCA- 
TION. Problems and Policies Commission 
of the American Council on Education and 
Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Washington, 
D. C. 25 cents. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
PROVIDENCE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Provi- 
dence, R. |.: Department of Public Schools. 

THE LIBRARIAN AND THE TEACHER OF 
HOME ECONOMICS. By Frances Henne 
and Margaret Pritchard. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

TEXTS OF MAJOR EDUCATIONAL LAWS 
ENACTED BY EIGHTY-FOURTH INDIANA 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 1945. Indianapolis 
9: Research Service, Indiana State Teachers 
Association. 

LEGISLATIVE DIGEST SERIES, 1945. Indian- 
apolis 9: Research Service, Indiana State 
Teachers Association. 

WORK-BOOK IN EDUCATIONAL MEAS- 
UREMENTS AND EVALUATION. By Harry 
A. Greene and John R. Crawford. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

THE AUTHORITARIAN ATTEMPT TO CAP- 
TURE EDUCATION. Papers From the 2nd 
Conference on the Scientific Spirit and 
Democratic Faith. New York: King's Crown 
Press. 1945. 
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— Increasing Fact Retention 
Through Eye AND Ear: 
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us WITH THE AID OF 16 mm. SOUND FILMS 
ind 
ile 
; The addition of the sound track definitely increases the retention of the 
facts and ideas presented to students by 16 mm. motion pictures. Numerous studies 
, and tests had so widely established this truth among educators that 
= the adoption by schools of 16 mm. sound-on-film was 
= proceeding at an accelerated pace prior to the war. The remarkable 
By experience of the U. S. armed forces in speeding up Rn 
dg training through the liberal use of 16 mm. sound films merely a ee 
tLY confirmed the judgment of the educational field. ~~ 
om Now the whole world has dramatic evidence of the ™, 
»O- effectiveness of sound motion pictures as a teaching ms 
-P. , a a ate . - 
-_ aid. Because of this it will be easier for school leaders to proceed A) fm 
j . : P . Ty 1) veil 
Ica with expanded programs of audio-visual education. le) 
S Although Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors may not be available er > 
b to you until our war efforts are completed —now is the time rrr} 
y ; 
ay, to lay the groundwork for your visual education + = 
i program. In this connection, an unusually interesting and = a8 
nc. informative story entitled: “What Will Happen in the 
on Movies the Day War is Over...” is being distributed in 
= attractive booklet form by the Ampro Corporation. 
of Write today for your FREE copy. . 4 2 
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Fortune™ Poll on Higher Education 
How the public rates a college educa- 
tion is indicated in a Fortune survey 
conducted by Elmo Roper and published 
in the April issue of that magazine. 
- Eighty-one per cent of those inter- 
viewed want their sons to go to college; 
73 per cent, their daughters. The ma- 
jority believes that many young people 
capable of going through college don’t 
attend because they can’t afford to. All 
groups are in substantial agreement with 
the idea of state governments and pri- 
vate individuals providing scholarship 
funds for such students but the national 
government, in the role of collegiate 
angel, is viewed with increasing alarm 


as the educational scale of those inter- 
viewed mounts. College graduates, par- 
ticularly, fear federal control. 

Vocational training is the purpose of a 
college education, most of those inter- 
viewed believe. Second choice is the 
ability to get along with people. 

The public apparently is willing to let 
college administration extend its services 
in any direction desired. Academic free- 
dom is upheld in the poll. 

College graduates were asked to rate 
the things they liked best in their own 
college experiences. Class discussions 
came first, books second, informal dis- 
cussions with fellow students third and 
personal contacts with professors and 











BRITEN-ALL ~ 


For ALL Floors 


— 











It’s amazing the speedy way BRITEN- 
ALL makes dirt vanish—from all types 
of floors and painted or varnished sur- 
faces. And less time taken to clean 
floors means more time available for 


other maintenance duties. No wonder 
BRITEN-ALL is replacing time and 
money-wasting cleaning methods, in 
hundreds of America’s schools. One 
trial will convince you. 


FAST and SAFE 


BRITEN-ALL is a scientifically prepar- 
ed liquid cleaning compound. Cleans 
floors quicker and cleaner. Absolutely 
SAFE. Contains no grit or acid— 
nothing to injure the finest of floors. 
More economical, too, because highly 
concentrated—more gallons of more 
efficient cleaning solution per ounce. 


Try it, 


Consult Us— If you have floor cleaning prob- 


lems... 


if your floor cleaning expense is too 


high—in maintenance time or supplies—let 
Vestal analyze your problem. Perhaps we can 
suggest a better way. 
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counselors fourth. Clubs and fraternities 
came Jast. 


N.E.A. Report on Chicago Schools 


The N.E.A. 70 page report on its six 
months’ investigation of the Chicago 
schools demands that Governor Green 
or the state legislature undertake a 
sweeping probe of charges. These in 
clude financial irregularities, “undemo- 
cratic and even fascistic tactics,” spying, 
intimidation of teachers, nepotism, in- 
terference with teaching ethics, ques- 
tionable textbook practices, a one-man 
board and domination of teacher organ- 
izations. 

The investigating committee questions 
Supt. William H. Johnson’s qualifica- 
tions for his job. It suggests that the 
need for changes in the basic school law 
and the distribution of expenditures for 
educational and noneducational purposes 
and other questions of management be 
investigated. 

Following the release of the report, 
members of the Illinois senate education 
committee expressed concern over the 
charges and indicated they would press 
for a legislative inquiry. 

The printed report is expected to be 
off the presses June 1. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Mexico’s Role in International Intellectual Co- 
operation. Proceedings of the conference held in 
Albuquerque, Feb. 24-25, 1944, under the sponsor- 
ship of the University of Texas and the University 
of New Mexico with chapters by Alfonso Caso, 
Francisco Villagran Prado, Pablo Martinez del 
Rio, Rodulfo Brito Foucher and Jaime Torres 
Bodet. Albuquerque, N. M.: The University of 
New Mexico Press. 65 cents. 


The Rockefeller Foundation: A Review for 
1944. By Raymond Fosdick. Complete statements 
for the year by the secretary, the treasurer and 
the directors of the various fields of work of the 
foundation. New York City: Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, 49 West Forty-Ninth Street. No charge. 


School Lunches—Quantity Recipes Using Evap- 
orated Milk. A booklet which will aid in the plan- 
ning and preparation of adequate school lunches, 
containing a lunch plan and recipes. Prepared in 
cooperation with the Kansas State Board of 
Health. Chicago 1: Evaporated Milk Association, 
307 North Michigan Avenue. No charge. 





Proposed Plan for Physical Fitness and Recrea- 
tion. By Edward Parker. An outline of a plan 
for a physical fitness and recreational program 
for the people of Saskatchewan. Regina, Sask. : 
Department of Public Health. 


The Demon Judges, Holiday for Pi-Te, The 
Well Keeper’s Toll. By Virginia Lee. Three play- 
lets of Chinese life suitable for school production, 
the first for high school pupils, the last two for 
elementary groups. New York City 19: United 
China Relief, 1790 Broadway. A small charge. 


A Basic Vocabulary of Elementary School 
Children. By Henry D. Rinsland. A scientifically 
assembled list of the 14,571 words having a fre- 
quency of three or more in the writing vocabu- 
laries of elementary grade children, based on a 
survey of schools in all the varied geographical 
and sociological situations. New York City: The 
Macmillan Company. 


Should I Start My Own Business? A 44 page 
booklet for persons who are considering ventur- 
ing into business for themselves, especially help- 
ful to returned veterans. Urbana, Ill.: Bureau 
of Economic and Business Research, University 
of Illinois, 205 Commerce Building. No charge. 
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gate is removable 


. because the new RCA 


Dust and dirt at the projector aperture obscure the 
screen image and cause increased film wear. The 
completely removable RCA gate makes instant clean- 
ing possible. Note the four easy steps shown below. 


ONE-HAND REMOVAL 


Just lift the gate and slip it 
out for cleaning. When you 
replace the gate, the pilot-pin 
construction assures correct 
alignment, and the initial focus 
has not heen disturbed. 










W ith the gate in your hand, it is 
easy to clean the film-pressure 
shoes quickly. Dust on the gate 
can mar the projected picture. 









Just u ipe, and the aperture 
plate is cleaned. A clean aper- 
ture means longer film life. A 
dirty aperture may cause wear. 






The gate and aperture cleaned 
in a few seconds, you are 
ready to go with clear, bril- 
liant projection. The gate is 
sturdy and strong, with posi- 
tive optical alignment. 
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Other features: The new RCA l6mm Sound Film 
Projector will include other important advances in 
projector design, such as even-tension take-up; coated 
lenses; simplified film path for easy threading; amplifier 
with inverse feedback for true sound; rewind without 
changing reels; standard tubes and lamps; sound 
stabilizer to keep sound on pitch; aero-dynamic cool- 
ing to prevent hot spots; lower film-loop, adjustable 


while in operation; theatrical framing. 


Availability: These new RCA projectors will be avail- 
able soon. Investigate the new RCA projector before 
you purchase. For detailed information on the new 
RCA 16mm Sound Film Projector, send for descriptive 
booklet. Write: 43-28B, 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor Division, 
Camden, N. J. 


Educational Departament 





Buy War Bonds 


43-6136.28 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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| Suggested School Health Policies. Second edi- 


| tion, revised. Prepared by the national committee 








SO 





MR.BROWN SAYS,*WE MIGHT AS WELL "ference for Cooperation In Health Biveaton. 
PUT IT UP TO STAY 4% guide to improving the health of children in 








service and the school health council added. 

Available in the fall. New York City 27: Charles 

C. Wilson, M.D., chairman, National Committee 
| on School Health Policies, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


Matching Men and Farms. By Franklin R. 
Zeran. A guidance bulletin for rural boys and 
girls. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents. 10 cents. 





| schools with information concerning school food 
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Summer Recreation: A Report of Community 
Programs. A report based on information from 
the field reaching the Federal Security Agency 

| through the division of recreation suggesting the 

| seope of interest and activity in summer recrea- 

| tion, outlining new trends and summing up the 

| experience of 1944 as an incentive to 1945, with 
conclusions drawn from a true cross section of 
the country. Washington, D. C.: Recreation 
Division, Office of Community War Services, 
Federal Security Agency. 











NAMES IN NEWS 








Superintendents 


Dr. Henry H. Hill has resigned as 
“Until we can get a Colt Autosan, we'll always be looking for superintendent of Pittsburgh _ public 
dishwashers. I’m tired of doing without that Autosan Dish- schools to accept the presidency of 
washing Machine I should have ordered before the war = people George Peabody College for Teachers 
are tired of delays — the help is tired of making excuses. Some- at Nashville, Tenn. 
day — when I. get an Autosan — there'll be plenty of sparkling tableware, C. C. Linnemann, principal of the 
even during rush hour. I’m writing right now for an experienced Colt high school at East Durham, N. C., 
representative to call and help me plan a modern dishwashing department 3; been elected superintendent of 





. ” ~ . 

— with an Autosan! schools at LaFayette, Ga. He will suc- 
* Autosan compactness meets every kitchen space problem. Auto- ceed C, W. Peacock who has resigned 
san capacity keeps dish traffic moving — assures prompt service! after sixteen years as superintendent. 

* Autosan’s thorough “cloudburst” action hurries dishes back into | Theo J. Norby has resigned as super 


intendent of public schools at Ashland, 
Ore., to enter the California school field. 
Arthur E, Chatterton, assistant super- 
intendent of schools at Vernon, Conn., 
“has been appointed superintendent, suc- 


use in minutes — avoids “peak load” delay. 


* Colt engineering has made Autosan easy to operate — depend- 
able for years of service — easy to clean. Scrap trays lift out in a 
jiffy. Spray parts are removable without tools. 


* Begin planning now. Write and tell us when you would like ceeding Philip M. Howe who is retiring. 
one of our experienced representatives to call. C. L. Zink, principal of Cunningham 
Colt Autosan Models now available subject to WPB approval. Rural High School, Cunningham, Kan., 





has accepted the superintendency of the 
schools at Attica, Kan. He will assume 
his new position August 1. 

MODEL R-3W AUTOSAN Walden S. Cofran will succeed Clyde 
P. Wells as superintendent of schools 
at Batavia, N. Y., at the end of the 
school term. 


Washes, rinses and re-rinses up to 5000 
dishes per hour. Two tanks—55 gal. 
total capacity. Powerful pump de- 


livers “cloudburst” action through Vv. W. Miller, superintendent of 
spray tubes above and below thé mov- schools at Dayton, Tex., for the last 
ing conveyor. High capacity’ is com- nine years, has been elected superin- 
bined with compact size-—60” long, tendent of schools at Pasadena, Tex. 


L. E. Gilbert, superintendent of the 
Hudson Consolidated Schools at Hud- 
son, Tex., will succeed Mr. Miller at 


Dayton. 


between table connections, 30” wide 
at table height, and 57” high. = 














Principals 
Henry E. Gaeddert, head of the social < 


science department of Chanute Senior 
High School, Chanute, Kan., has been 
elected principal of the junior high school 
at Chanute. 

Elwyn G. Campbell is retiring as prin- 
cipal of Roosevelt Junior High School, 
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10x15 New Series C & P 
Platen Press 


26%" C&P 


No. 12013-D American Standard , ° 6 
School Type Cabinet : Hand Lever Paper Cutter 


EHFS Boston Heavy 
Duty Stapler 


NOW Scerything 
$0 fe SCHOOL 


DEPARTMENT 
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26%” Challenge 
Hand Lever Paper Cutter 


School executives who have 
been planning to install a printing 
and graphic arts department...are assured of 


complete service and sound, practical help from ATF. 


ATF Complete Service means more than supplying needed equipment... it also 
includes expert advice on layout and operation of a school printing department. 
ATF’s qualifications are derived from nearly half a century of experience in- 
stalling hundreds of commercial plants and school printing departments in 
thousands of Junior and Senior High Schools, Vocational Schools and Colleges. 





De Luxe Silk Screen Unit 


This broad background of experience is freely available to you ...in addition to 
helpful literature on important phases of school printing and graphic arts de- 
partments, such as: 


Booklets: “Graphic Arts, the Foundation of a Liberal Education” 
“Facts About the Printing Industry for Schools” 
“Graphic Arts Projects” 


Also available is a series of illustrated folders with suggested floor plans and 
complete lists of needed equipment for school printing departments of varying 
capacities. Send for your free copies today. Style C Kelly 
Automatic Cylinder Press 


SCSHHEHHSHSESESESEHSESEEEEEHESEEEEEHESES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
Education Department” 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 








ATF. Pratt 
Hand Bookbinding 
Unit 





No. 1425-C Challenge ‘ 
No.2 Vandercook Proof Press Proof Press ATF Chief 22 Offset Press 
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HOTCHKISS STAPLERS 


Used in Classrooms a 





for Fifty Years 








Look for the Red H 
on every box of 
Staples 0g, AG 


Teachers rely on the un- 
failing service of Hotch- 
kiss Staplers to keep 
’ related papers together. SS 


7... is a Hotchkiss stapler for every paper fastening need. 
Many can be used as tackers to fasten papers, drawings, pictures, 
maps, etc., to walls and bulletin boards. Genuine Hotchkiss chisel- 
pointed staples penetrate easier, cause less fatigue. 

Insist on genuine Hotchkiss products. Ask your local Stationer 
or write direct to us. 








Hotchhiss. SCHOOL SUPPLY DIVISION 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 
© - ; s These Locks Have Made 

a Name for Themselves! 


For more than two decades Dudley 
School Locks have been carving 
out a name for themselves wher- 
ever lockers protect pupils’ prop- 
erty. Executives write us that 
Dudley locks are the most success- 
ful that they have ever used... 
that they reduce the repair bill on 
lockers to practically nil . . . that 
they are the only lock to résist 
picking or forcing. 


Dudley locks are entirely different 
because they are built on basic 
patents and developed from broad 
experience and intimate knowl- 
edge of the field. Besides those 
pictured, we furnish both built-in 
and master-keyed combinations. 
AA2MRO rating. For early de- 
liveries, order next term's locks 
now. 


DLEY 


LOCK CORPORATION 


DEPT. 610, 570 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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New Bedford, Mass. Mr. Campbell has 
been principal of the school for eighteen 
years. 


Glenn E. Bretsch, formerly principal 
of Central School, Andover, N. Y., has 
accepted the position of supervising 
principal of Addison High School, Ad- 
dison, N. Y., beginning September 1. 


Eleanor Fitzpatrick has resigned as 
principal of Lancaster Country Day 
School, Lancaster, Pa., to accept a posi- 
tion as head mistress of Low-Haywood 
School, Stamford, Conn. 


Dr. Samuel N. Levenson, principal of 
Junior High School No. 40, South 
Jamaica, N. Y., for more than twenty 
years, has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent. 


Arthur E. Wolters, mathematics in- 
structor at Highland Park High School, 
Highland Park, Ill., has been named 
principal of the school succeeding Dr. 


Harold Spears who has resigned. 


In the Colleges 
Dr. Arthur H. Compton, who has 


served as dean of the division of physi- 
cal sciences at the University of Chicago 
since 1940, has accepted the chancellor- 
ship of Washington University in St. 
Louis. 

Dr. Wesley Frost, former ambassador 
to Paraguay, has joined the University 
of Denver faculty a$ an instructor in 
international economics and international 
relations. Doctor Frost resigned from 
the State Department last year, after 
thirty-five years in the diplomatic corps. 


Miscellaneous 


George H. Fern, director of voca- 
tional education since 1936 for the 
Michigan State Board in Control of Vo- 
cational Education, has resigned to be- 
come chief of the training branch of 
the office of the Secretary of War. Mr. 
Fern will be in charge of civilian train- 
ing for 1,200,000 War Department civil- 
ian employes, now in 1600 centers around 
the world. 


Deaths 


Dr. Warren E. Bow, superintendent 
of Detroit public schools and president 
of Wayne University, died May 12 at 
the age of 53. A lifelong resident of 
Detroit, Doctor Bow had served the 
Detroit system for thirty years as teacher 
and principal in grade and high schools, 
as dean of Detroit Teachers College and 
as assistant, first assistant and deputy 
superintendent of public schools. Doctor 
Bow succeeded Dr. Frank Cody as su- 
perintendent of schools and. presidetit of 
Wayne University in 1942; He had been 
a member of the editorial consultant 
staff of The Nation’s ScHoots since 
1942. 
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% The durability of Hill- 


vard Floor Treatments is meas- 







ured by their Hi-Quality and the fact 














that for nearly a half a Century they have 


d given lasting satisfaction in the protection of all 
4 types of floor surfaces and in economy, time saved and 

labor costs reduced. 

% There is a Hillyard Floor Treatment Engineer in your com- 
'S munity ready to give advice on any floor treatment or maintenance 


problem ... write or wire us today . . . no obligation. 


] THE rere eh YARD COMPANY |! 















DistriBUTORS..HILLYARD CHEMI MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL oe 











Ready for mailing! Hamilton's new catalog No. 
209 contains LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
especially designed for Junior and Senior High 
Schools and Junior Colleges. Indicate the section 


Instructors’ 
Equipment 
Section 


you want, or ask for the complete catalog. 
Send the coupon! 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS e WISCONSIN 


Planning 
Section 


Student Table 
Section 





SS SS GS SD GD GS GEES GENES GED GED GE GENES GENES GED GED SEED GHEE GES GED GD aD cum eee eeu em en » Storage Case 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY ae 


lac. Rivers @ Wisconsin 


INSTRUCTORS’ =| SS 
- Please send the section of catalog 09 | have checked. NS-6-45 
ANNING 
. ~) 

STUDENT TABLE | Name = Posiiion 

SV : 
STORAGE CASE | School > Address SY 
ENTIRE CATALOG | ‘ Ss Vw 

1 City aS ‘ ee ot ” ve suciduabotsiiceeababent — 
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Sun Ray's Radial 
Strands Work Faster! 









- Safer Floors at Less Cost 


All strands of Sun Ray 
Woolers are radially placed 
so that they constantly ro- 
tate at right angles to the 
work, This patented feature 
means quicker removal of 
excess wax and more effi- 
cient hardening of the wax 
film. The resulting finish is 
virtually slip-proof, 


Sun Ray Woolers clean, 
dry-scrub and polish in one 
operation, regardless of 
whether the floor is wood, 
linoleum,-rubber or mastic. 
They can be successfully 
used with a fibre brush on 
all disc-type floor machines. 
You'll save time and money 


with Sun Ray Woolers! 





Simply lay.the Sun Ray Wooler on the floor, tilt the machine and wheel it 
into position over the wooler, allowing brush to rest centrally on the pad. 
That is all there is to it—with any disc-type floor machine. 


ae 





Steel Wool Products 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY, LONDON, OHIO 





N6 
The Williams Company, London, Ohio 


Send literature showing how Sun Ray’s radi 


ds save time 
and money and make floors safer. 


City & State eS 


Name 
Institution 
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THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 
be prepared. 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifluorescein-sodium) 
is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
Complete literature will be furnished on 
request. 








HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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‘‘Did you hear about the survey made 
on ‘Tontine’* Shade Cloth? 


“A Board of Education in Nebraska 
reported that, even including loss from 
accidental damage, only 2% of their 
‘Tontine’-made shades have to be re- 
placed each year!’’ 


* oe * 


Make Du Pont ‘“TONTINE” Shade 
Cloth your first thought when you 
specify windowshades for yourschool! 
**Tontine”’ lasts longer! It’s washable! 
Regular scrubbing with soap and 
water actually helps prolong its life! 
Your authorized ‘“Tontine”’ dealer 
can arrange an economical shade- 
washing service to save you mainte- 


nance trouble. 


E.I.du Pontde Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
‘*‘Tontine’”’ Sales, Newburgh, N.Y. 


*"FONTINE” is Du Pont’s registered trade 
mark for its pyroxylin impregnated washable 
window shade cloth. 


BUY A SHARE IN THE PEACE 
—WITH WAR BONDS 


DU PONT “TONTINE” 


SHADE CLOTH 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
» «+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


- NORTON 


Door Closers 











| UNITED CIGAR STORE 
Times Square 


New York City 


... Worked 3,000 Times a Day for 7 
Years in Winter Cold and Summer Heat 


. . a total of 7,500,000 cycles ... a minimum estimate, 
after all possible deductions for traffic fluctuations .. . 
before they were taken down for a check up. Then the 
Norton Closers were merely repacked and refilled. 

This is the main entrance to one of the most enterpris- 
_ ing establishments in one of the busiest spots on earth. 
This store serves almost 8,000 customers during a 24 
_ hour day. Few doors could give a closing device a more 
rigid test ... yet these Norton Door Closers, which took 
the job in stride, without failure, without maintenance 
cost, for seven years, will be working efliciently for years 
to come, 
Norton is producing door closers Now for essential 
civilian and military use. For unfailing door control . . . 
low upkeep .. . long service . . . it’s NorTON—FIRST 
CHOICE IN PEACE OR WAR. Write for Wartime Catalog. 


NORTON 


DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 
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2902 N. Western Avenue * Chicago 18, Illinois 
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Johns-Manville Announces 
Unit Construction for Schools—Durable 
—Attractive—Easily Rearranged 


HE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS of any community are ever-changing. And they’re 
f pene for you can never tell when it may become desirable to 
expand or subdivide schoolroom units or to convert a school from one type 
to another . . . as from grade school to junior high, or academic to vocational. 


Now here at last is a practical, proved way to give schools that needed 
flexibility . . . money-saving flexibility which allows quick alteration in the 
size, arrangement, or type of schoolrooms! 


Three Johns-Manville materials are united to form Unit Construction for This attractive, modern classroom 
Schools—all under one specification . . . one manufacturer’s responsibility: is typical of J-M Unit Construc- 
: tion for Schools. It provides not 

© < 
1. neounite Walls . . - 100% salvageable, quickly erected or relocated. a only flexibility, but quietness and 
2. Acoustical Ceilings . . . eliminate distracting noise, increase class efficiency. beauty conducive to classroom 
3. Resilient Floors . . . quiet, easy to walk on, easy to clean. efficiency. Note the clean-cut, pro- 


. , A 2 ’ , jection-free Transite Walls, the 
But what if a school is never altered or converted? Even so, these J-M materials Acoustical Ceiling with fl ‘ 


r integral part of i i isfaction in many ichting. the colorf , 
are an integral p the structure and give long-enduring satisfaction in many lighting, the colerfel, cnay-6 a. 
other ways. For instance, all the constituent parts are durable... hard to mar... : 

: ; spades a : Asphalt Tile Floor. 
shock-proof . . . easier and more economical to maintain. And their attractiveness 
inspires pride . . . contributes an atmosphere of cheerfulness and appealing beauty. 


Write for further information and details on this important advance in school 
construction. Address: Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


SONNE MANY! 








Movable Walis—The key- 
stone of flexibility in Unit 
Construction is the J-M 
Transite Wall. It can be dis- 
assembled and relocated as 
educational needs require. 
One-unit rooms, for in- 
stance, can be speedily con- 
verted into two-unit rooms, 


Acoustical Ceilings—Im- 
portant factor in helping 
to overcome the handicap 
of distracting noise, Johns- 
Manville Acoustical Ceil- 
ings are beneficial both to 
teacher and student alike. 
They give the desired de- 
gree of quiet for effective 


or vice versa. Made of fireproof asbestos- 
cement, practically indestructible mate- 
rials, the movable panels are used not 
only to form the rigid, double-faced parti- 
tions 4’’ in thickness, but also to finish 


teaching, eliminate frequent causes of 
nervousness, and are proved aids to con- 
centration. An exclusive J-M patented 
construction system permits interchange- 
ability of flush-type fluorescent lighting 


the interior of the outside walls as well. 


Colorful, Resilient Floors—J-M Asphalt 
Tile Flooring completes the Unit Con- 
struction System. Made of asbestos and 
asphalt, the units will withstand the 
kind of hard wear and abuse that must 
be expected in any school building. Not 
only are they durable, J-M Asphalt Tile 


and acoustical ceiling units. 


Floors are pleasantly comfortable and 
quiet underfoot, thereby reducing the 
disturbing effects of noisy footsteps in 
classrooms, corridors, gymnasiums, etc. 
Individual units permit easy alterations 
or repairs. Made in a wide variety of 
plain and marbleized colors. 
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(1) They are binocular, 


(2) They give near-point as well as far-point 
information. 


(3) They indicate visual handicaps that interfere 
with learning and that need the attention of the 
eye specialist. 


A New Manual for Users has just been published. Upon request 
a copy will be sent without charge to users or others interested. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
PIONEERS IN STEREOSCOPIC VISION TESTING 


dhe UNIVERSAL (reference 


PORTABLE BLEACHERS - Weod on Steel 


} es to move and store—designed for maximum 
comfort with a minimum loss of space. For indoor or 
outdoor events— you can seat your crowds safely and 
economically. UNIVERSAL, the world’s largest ex- 
clusive builder of bleachers also make the “‘Roll-A-Way” 
and “Fold-A-Way” Gymnasium Stands. Write today 
for the complete UNIVERSAL catalog. 


UNIVERSAL PORTABLE WOOD BLEACHERS... 


Designed for ease and speed of erection. Sleepers, 
stringers, seat and foot boards are securely bolted at 
‘ both ends to prevent splitting. Constructed of Clear 

sn ie and Select Structural Douglas Fir with metal parts of 
Special Analysis Steel of the heaviest type. 


UNIVERSAL PORTABLE STEEL BLEACHERS... 


Strong and comfortable as permanent stands, yet have 
the advantage of being quickly erected and dismantled 
without special tools. Entire understructure is made 
of the highest grade steel with seat and foot boards of 
Douglas Fir 


wae |oday... PLAN FOR TOMORROW'S SEATING 


Take the first step — now, toward solving your szating problem 
the UNIVERSAL way Send the measurements of your present or 
proposed athletic field or gymnasium. UNIVERSAL will be glad 
to help you with suggestions and plans — to quote estimates and 
budget figures without obligation. 


PLEASE ADDRESS DEPT. F-6 


BLEACHER COMPANY 

















CHAMPAIGN Bleacher Experts Cli Rieme (2123 ILLINOIS 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 
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For Science, Arts and Handicraft 
Super-sharp X-acto Makes Work Easier, Better 





LESS SPOILAGE, MORE ENJOYMENT 


That’s what X-acto assures you in every craft and 
hobby field. Paper, wood or plastics, fish, frogs or 
snakes, X-acto Knives do a quicker, slicker cutting job. 
With 8 removable, interchangeable blades, X-acto is 
always sharp, always ready, easy to use as a pencil. 
X-acto is the perfect knife for handicraft work in 
school, shop or home. Work? It’s really fun! 








So Inexpensive, Too 
Single knives, 50¢; with 5 extra 
blades, $1. (No. 1 or No. 2 
handle.) Extra blades, in pack- 
ages of 5 (one kind or assorted) 
50¢. 3-Knife Sets in wooden 
chest with a variety of extra 
blades, $3.50 and $5. 


Write for Information 


If requested on your school let- 
terhead, we’ll be glad to send 





catalog, sample offer and free 
copies of these helpful X-acto 
booklets: 


1— How to Build Scale Model 
Planes 
2 — Boat Whittler’s Handbook 


3 — Twelve Technics—The Knife 
as a Drawing Instrument 


4 — Commercial Artists’ Handbook 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., NewYork 16,N.Y. 











Using X-acto knives 
_ “for carving, for en- 
graving for my art 
work, and for model- 
ing planes and wooden 
toys, my work has 
been more perfect and finished 
finer.”—Walter A., Hunt, Ida. 


“Your knives are 
being used almost ex- 
clusively in the Aero- 
mautics class for 
model airplane work. 
I have also used them 
with success in biology work.” — 
B. E. O., Montgomery City, N. Y. 








x-aCTO 2 


At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 
—or if not available write us direct 





























TO GET THE MOST 


from Every Film 





(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


For average projection requirements of either movies or 
slides, the Da-Lite glass-beaded surface is best. Its snow 
white plastic-coated fabric, specially treated beads of uni- 
form size, and smooth, even application make every pic- 
ture brighter and clearer. Many styles are available includ- 


ing hanging screens (both spring-operated and electrically 





controlled) and the Challenger and Versatol tripod models 


THE DA-LITE CHALLENGER locks automatically at 
correct picture proportions. Many other advanced 
features. 


—the only tripod screens that can be adjusted in height 


without separate adjustments of fabric or case. Ask your 
Write for FREE Data Book! 


This 40-page book gives helpful informa- 
tion on screen surfaces—white, silver and 
glass-beaded—-selection of the right size 
of screen for each projection need, and 
full details on Da-Lite screens, the line 
that has been famous for fine quality for 
36 years. 


visual education dealer to show you time-proved Da-Lite 
Screens! 


Da-LiITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 6TNS, 2723 No. Crawford Ave. . Chicago 39, Ill. 
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Tu the mauuner of the Greek KReuival 
CENTRAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 


D. Kenneth Sargent, Architect 





In designing the Central School of Genoa, N. Y., the archi- 
tect evidenced a sympathy with the traditionalism of the region. 
The old building which this new one replaces was in the Greek 
Revival manner, and dated from before the Civil War. The 





success with which the classicism of this style has been adapted 
to the library results from a close cooperation between the 


architect, the librarian, and Gaylord Bros. 





With minor details of the Classic superimposed on stock de- 
signs, a remarkably fresh and dignified room has been created. 


From the Greek Key on the Cove molding, the eye is carried 








smoothly down the bas-relief pilasters to the shelving, on the 





cap of which the molding motif is repeated. Classic form appears 
again in the chairs—beautiful enough to have come from a 


David canvas; sturdy enough to accommodate unborn genera- 


: . bes: hov 
tions of Cenoans. W ith a book capacity of 1,375 and current hi 
seating capacity of 46, the room is ample for present needs. Sones 
Later a temporary partition, which separates a conference room, two 


will be removed to add more space as needed. 


BS: SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
£0d,. INC. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Originators and Builders of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 


ick room odors . . . smells caused by tobacco, perspiration, fermentation, decay . . . other fumes 
and vapors . . . every kind of unpleasant scent is actually washed from the air like magic 
with Renovet Room Deodorant. 


With an effect that lasts for hours, penetrating rugs, drapes and other fabrics, a few ounces of 
Renovet sprayed into the air leaves stuffy, odorous rooms fresh as a spring rain. 


Safe — Easy to use — Stainless — Inexpensive — Renovet does not replace other odors but 
scientifically attacks and destroys them at their source. Approved, used and , 
recommended by hospitals — theatres — hotels — air lines — Visy uy, 
railroads — everywhere — Renovet will quickly prove +) : 

its value by banishing room odors FAST. 


WRITE FOR A ; 
TRIAL GALLON NOW! 3 


CONSOLIDATED LABORATORIES, DIV. 


CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. | 
1470 S. VANDEVENTER...ST. KOUIS 10, MO. 
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Qualty FURNITURE 
Tor 





LABORATORY LIBRARY 
HOME ECONOMICS—VOCATIONAL 





When school furniture can sustain a reputation for 
quality and hold it for half a century ...it must indeed 
possess something that merits your consideration! | 
That “something” is Peterson's experience in knowing 
how to build quality and stamina into the furniture 
which must stand up to the toughest service which 
two generations of American youth can demand! 


Investigate Peterson for your own satisfaction . . . 
Consult our Experts without the slightest obligation. 


| LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. | 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVE., CHICAGO 14, U.S.A. 








Simplify Maintenance 
And Cleanup Work 


Now is the time to take full advantage of fast- 

working Oakite materials in simplifying your 
annual end-of-term maintenance and cleanup | 
work. 


Are you, for example, planning to strip paint 
from equipment before refinishing? Is your 
air conditioning equipment due to be cleaned, 
overhauled and restored to peak operating 
condition? What abéut descaling dishwashing fn 
machines, cleaning floors, walls and other yas 


areas ‘béfore refinishing or repainting? 


On these and many other similar jobs, Oakite 
materials and methods will help you do the 
work faster, easier and at less cost. Fact- 
filled Digest gives details. Write! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26D Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N.Y, 


Technical Service Representotives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States and Concdo 
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(SCHOOLS MAY ORDER 
ON AAS MRO) 


SOUND and 


COMMUNO.- 
dite), | 3 
Equipment 


...in education and instruction ! 


New enthusiasm, and heightened interest are engen- 
dered by the introduction of BOGEN Sound Equip- 
ment in the school. Complete facilities permit simul- 
taneous spot news-casting, music distribution and voice 
transmission to classrooms or auditorium, Radio, trans- 
cription or microphone pickup provides flexibility. 
Many BOGEN standard systems incorporate inter- 
communication facilities either separately or as a 
function of sound-casting equipment. 


Address inquiries to Department P 
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+ BOGEN Custom 
” Equipment 


> 
Central Control 
Rack with moni- 
tor speaker, con- 
trols, radio 
tuner, record 
player and am- 


OFFICES: 663 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N.Y. Plifiers. 
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Like a watch, a lock is no better than its internal mechanism. 
True, most all Self-Locking Shackle Locks look more or less 
alike—but when it comes to quality and construction of the 
inside working parts, that is where there is a difference. 


If you could look inside of a National Lock Shackle Lock, 
you would find the reason why they give years of faithful 
service. You would see precision made parts, and the heavy 
rust-proof case that houses these parts made of double, steel 
construction. Though of superior construction, National 
Locks cost no more than ordinary locks. 


Order Now for Fall Delivery 


No. 264 (Top left). A heavy duty Master-Keyed Shackle Lock. Double 
Steel Case construction with full 5/16” diameter shackle. Master key 
permits immediate access to each locker by authorized 
custodian. 


No. 265 (Top right). Same top quality construction as 
lock described above except without master-key feature. 


Available under MRO priority when in 
accordance with CMP Regulation No. SA. 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


Lock Division ° ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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occ Heed | Wectric. CERAMIC KILAS 
foook! | \ a 


It is none too soen to plan 
eee: now for that permanent 
, plaque, honor roll or memor- 
ial piece which you plan for 
after the war. Fabrication facilities will be 
taxed to the limit. We suggest that you 
send for this book at once. It will show 
you many fine examples of War Memorials 
as executed by this 100 year old concern, 
and furnish stimulating ideas for the Me- 


morial you wish to plan. Provided with two switches, one for low heat and 
the other for temperatures up to 2000 degrees F. 


MODERN in 
DESIGN 


GUARANTEED 
PERFORMANCE 


Special thermometer 
built into cabinet in- 
dicates the kiln tem- 
perature. 















Your local monument dealer is an excellent . . : ‘ 
sieins ah tite bx ie teed ciahibd dhie A pilot light to show when the heaters are on 


Res.. end will gladly. iacgenuntn” lctelault and a removable shelf are provided at no addi- 
design for a quotation, to you. Or you may tional cost. 
write direct, sending rough sketch for our 


: Operates on 110 volts, house current and costs 
suggestions. 


less than 5 cents per operating hour. 
No. 7001 (Illustrated) interior size 5 x 54% x 6 


cs RR a a a ad Price $55.00 


RURAL || rie ELECTRIC HOTPACK CO., Inc. 
z 1225-29 COTTMAN ST., FOX CHASE, PA. 











Dept. NS-645, 34th and Robertson, Cincinnati 9, Ohio 








ADEQUATE STRENGTH 
*« 7 


School towels must be strong to stand up 
under continuously hard shower-room usage. 
And that is the reputation McArthur Super- 
Gym towels have maintained for years and 
years. For complete information write Geo. 
McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wis. 


We Chthur 


SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK 


School Jowels 


Beautiful solid SEND FOR Many styles 
walnut shield OUR FREE and sizes to 
plaques with ILLUSTRATED meet every 
simulated bronze CATALOG school's needs 
headings including TODAY as to number of 


school’s name. In- nameplates to be 
dividual nameplates + accommodated 
are embossed in 23 Gold casualty stars 


kt. gold pr 


; 
: 


lols» 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
36 EAST 22nd ST. NEW YORK 10. Wi. Y, 
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TO THE MAN WITH A 


Here’s sound advice —a sim- 
ple step—that will solve your 
problem wisely and quickly: 
Call in the nearby Finnell 
man! His experience in such 
matters is broad and practi- 
cal. He knows floors—all 
types under varied condi- 
tions. He should, for he 
shares vast knowledge gained 
by Finnell throughout more 
than forty years of special- 
ized experience in floor care. 


And because the Finnell line 
of Cleansers, Sealers, and 
Waxes serves every requisite 
need, you can depend on the 
Finnell man for expert, un- 
biased counsel as to which 
types will afford you maxi- 
mum floor protection and 
labor-saving maintenance 
throughout the school year. 


For consultation, free floor survey, 
or literature on Finnell Supplies 
and Maintenance Machines, phone 
or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 206 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
ELYRIA, CHICO 
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GLOBAL WAR 


MEMORIALS 


ba Heed 
Weed Sook! 


t coMcINnAts Ml It is none too soen to plan 
\ now for that permanent 
plaque, honor roll or memor- 
ial piece which you plan for 

after the war. Fabrication facilities will be 
| taxed to the limit. We suggest that you 

send for this book at once. 





It will show 
you many fine examples of War Memorials 
as executed by this 100 year old concern, 
and furnish stimulating ideas for the Me- 
| morial you wish to plan. 











Your local monument dealer is an excellent 
source of help in the work of making draw- 
ings, and will gladly incorporate Metalcraft 
design for a quotation, to you. Or you may 
write direct, sending rough sketch for our 
suggestions. 
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ADEQUATE STRENGTH 


\ 


School towels must be strong to stand up 
under continuously hard shower-room usage. 
And that is the reputation McArthur Super- 
Gym towels have maintained for years and 
years. For complete information write Geo. 


McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wis. 
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Electric CERAMIC KILNS 


MODERN in 
DESIGN 


GUARANTEED 
PERFORMANCE 


Special thermometer 
built into cabinet in- 
dicates the kiln tem- 
perature. 


Provided with two switches, one for low heat and 
the other for temperatures up to 2000 degrees F. 


\ pilot light to show when the heaters are on 
and a removable shelf are provided at no addi- 
tional cost. 

Operates on 110 volts, house current and costs 
less than 5 cents per operating hour. 


No. 7001 (Illustrated) interior size 5 x 54% x 6 
POLE F OTE CR  T TTC TC Price $55.00 


THE ELECTRIC HOTPACK CO., Inc. 
1225-29 COTTMAN ST., FOX CHASE, PA. 











* * 


Beautiful solid 


walnut shield 


Many styles 


SEND FOR 
OUR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 

school's name. In- TODAY 


dividual nameplates * 
are embossed in 23 
kt. gold. 


and sizes to 
plaques with meet every 
simulated bronze school's needs 
headings including as to number of 

nameplates to be 
accommodated 
Gold casualty stars 


provided 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
36 EAST 22nd ST. NEW YORK 10. W. Y. 
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Here’s sound advice —a sim- 
ple step—that will solve your 
problem wisely and quic chly: 

Call in the nearby Finnell 
man! His experience in such 
matters is broad and practi- 
cal. He knows floors—all 
types under varied condi- 
tions. He should, for he 
shares vast knowledge gained 
by Finnell throughout more 
than forty years of special- 
ized experience in floor care. 


And because the Finneil line 
of Cleansers, Sealers, and 
Waxes serves every requisite 
need, you can depend on the 
Finnell man for expert, un- 
biased counsel as to which 
types will afford you maxi- 
mum floor protection and 
labor-saving maintenance 
throughout the school year. 


For consultation, free floor survey, 
or literature on Finnell Supplies 
and Maintenance Machines, phone 
or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 206 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 











BENDIX -WESTINGHOUSE 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ “AN 
Pioneers and Specialists in / PRINCIPAL AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


FLOOR. MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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henango ceramic engineers THROUGH RESEARCH HAVE PROVED THAT 


HANDLING BY MECHANIZATION REDUCED BREAKAGE AND GREATLY IN- 


CREASED OUTPUT: SO. THERE WERE INSTALLED OVERHEAD CONVEYORS, NARROW GAUGE CAR 
TRACKS. AUTOMATIC GLAZE SPRAYERS AND DOZENS OF LONG CONVEYOR BELTS: UNTIL NOW, 
SHENANGO IS NOT ONLY THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF REAL VITRIFIED CHINA, BUT 
ALSO THE MOST COMPLETELY MECHANIZED FINE CHINA POTTERY IN THE WORLD. 
MECHANICAL PROCESSES ACHIEVE BETTER BODY, UNIFORMITY AND LONG LIVED 


CHINA 


in china 
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Large Projection Screen 
Can Be Set Up in Few Minutes 


Radiant has just announced a collapsible, portable 
screen, “Fold-Pak,” which can be folded up into a light- 
weight carrying case in a few minutes and can be easily 
transported in a car. The steel frame, which is light- 
weight and rustproof and has springs to hold the screen 
smooth and flat, is supported on legs that will raise the 
screen up to 5 feet above the floor or ground. The screen 
fabric is washable and moisture proof. 





Ideal for use on large stages, in auditoriums, large out- 
door gatherings, road shows, meeting halls, camps ot 
wherever a large screen is needed, the screen is available 
in sizes from 7 by 9 feet to 11 by 14 feet. Guy ropes are 
provided for outdoor use. The screen can also be 
suspended from above-——Radiant Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, 1184 West Superior Street, Chicago 22. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 99, refer to NS537 


Mobile Service Station 


For Motion Picture Projectors 


From St. Louis in 
the merry month 
of May there set 
forth on its history- 
making maiden trip 
a trailer that has 
been five years in 
the making. First 
of a possible fleet of 
100 trailers it will 
give dooryard service to owners of Bell & Howell Com 





pany's projectors. 

Manned by a graduate electrical engineer, this trailer 
will park on the school grounds and within a few 
hours the often ill-used movie machines will be put into 
first-class condition. 

The plan is that eventually a mobile B&H authorized 
service station can visit each school system under con- 
tract twice a year. While preventive maintenance is its 
primary purpose, the trailer’s engineer is equipped with 
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both skill and spare parts to do complete overhauls on 
any projector ever manufactured by this pioneering firm. 

At its first showing in Chicago on May 9, the original 
model of the projected trailer fleet met with widespread 
enthusiasm and aroused considerable envy, inasmuch 
as in a small room at the rear are comfortable living 
accommodations for the service engineer. The trailer 
is attached to a station wagon. The Chicago board of 
education alone could keep one of these trailers in’ full- 
time use in repair work, Joseph Dickman declared. With 
350 projectors at present, the Chicago schools need an- 
other thousand as soon as they are available—Bell & 


Howell Company, 7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 99, refer to NS538 


New Plastic Clamp 
Is Acid Resistant 


School shops and 
laboratories will like 
the ruggedness and 
simplicity of design 
of the recently de- 
veloped plastic 
clamp. The clamp 
consists of two 


parts; a stator ofr 





stationary base and 

a clamping piece adjustable by means of a threaded 
screw turning knob. Light in weight, the clamp is acid 
resistant, moisture resistant and alkali resistant and has 
high impact strength. ‘The manufacturer states that it 
is a nonconductor of electricity and is ideally suited to 
all conditions calling for positive mechanism for light 
applications —Commercial Plastics Company, 201 North 
Wells Street, Chicago. 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 99, refer to NS539 


Recording for Classroom Use 
Discusses Military Training 


The first of a series of recorded discussions arranged 
for classroom “se presents a discussion of compulsory 
peace-time military training. Dr. William G. Carr, rep- 
resenting the Educational Policies Commission of the 
N.E.A., and Leo Pennington of the American Legion 
discuss the problem on the 16 inch record which plays 
for thirty minutes at 33-1/3 r.p.m. 

The manufacturer is planning regular issuance of edu- 
cational recordings designed for secondary and college 
levels. Both 16 inch and 12 inch recordings at speeds of 
33-1/3 r.p.m. and 78 r.p.m. are included in present plans. 
Subjects will be pro and con discussions of timely public 
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Start Saving 


Next Winter’s Fuel Now 
With 


CHAMBERLIN 
WEATHER STRIPS! 


A Quality Product 
Expertly Installed 


Maximum protection against winter winds and drafts 
which waste fuel and money, demands proper installation 
as well as quality materials—and a Chamberlin job pro- 
tects you on both counts. 

* a * 
Start saving next winter’s 
fuel now, with a Chamberlin 
weather strip installation, 
made by factory-trained in- 
stallers, with undivided re- 
sponsibility for satisfactory 
workmanship and perform- 
ince. Over 20,000 schools have 
been made warmer, more 
healthful and more easily 
heated by this nationwide 
service. 





For complete information, call 
the nearest Chamberlin Branch. 
* * * 


Chamberlin Services Include: 
WEATHER STRIPS 
CALKING - INSULATION 
STORM SASH and SCREENS 
IN-DOR-SEALS 


HAMBERILI 


CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Formerly Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co.) 








CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1276 LaBrosse, Detroit 26, Michigan 


Send me your latest Bulletin on Chamberlin 
Weatherproofing Serwige for Schools. 


Name- 


Address 





ae 








City State 
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issues, studies in the appreciation of fine arts, foreign 
language recordings and historical selections reproducing 
the original historic address. 

Other educational recordings currently available are: 
“Disposal of Surplus War Properties,” “Postwar Global 
Air Transport,” “Pan Americanism” and “Return to 
Manila,” a transmission of broadcasts by General Mac 
Arthur and President Sergio Osmena.—United States 
Recording Company, 1121 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 99, refer to NS540 





NEW CATALOGS 





Two Booklets on Instrumental Music 
Are Written for Parents and Pupils 


To stimulate greater appreciation of music among 
children, C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind., has published 
“Music, the Emotional Outlet for Youth,” to show par 
ents the values their children can gain from a musical 
education, and “Fun and Popularity Through Music,” 
to emphasize to youths the opportunities that can be 
derived from playing a musical instrument. 

“Music, the Emotional Outlet for Youth,” by pic 
tures and sketches, outlines the qualities of leadership, 
character and initiative that musical training develops. 
Also included are pictures of Albert Einstein, Raymond 
Gram Swing, the late Knute Rockne and other famous 
men who have music as their hobby. 

By playing a musical instrument, pupils can help 
earn their way through school, attend summer camps and 
travel to sports events, says the second booklet, “Fun 
and Popularity Through Music.” Pictures and descrip- 
tions of pupils who have won contests are given, as well 
as artists who have used instrument playing as their pro 
fession. 

Both booklets illustrate the different features of Conn 
instruments and the tools with which they are made. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 99, refer to NS541 


Guide to Color Selection 
Will Be Helpful to Schools 


A color guide to help persons without understanding 
of color technics to specify hues that minimize fatigue 
and stimulate interest has just been published by the 
Arco Company, 7301 Bessemer Avenue, Cleveland 4. 
Entitled “A Practical Guide to the Use of the Optonic 
Color System,” the catalog contains 18 rules on color 
selection that have been used in more than 250 schools 
and a number of industrial plants. 

The first eight rules specify the use of colors to com- 
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Teach Him With 
Tools He’s Likely 





When your pupils 
leave the classroom 
and embark upon their 
chosen trade, chances 
are good that Atkins 
Silver Steel Saws will be 
the tools they choose. 
Teaching them with Atkins Saws now means 
faster learning and better work. These fine saws 
have a feel” that is natural and keen teeth that 
hold their edges for long periods. What's more, 
their ruggedness is an extra asset in the class 
room, where green hands are likely to give saws 
a real work-out. 


To Be Using 


Himself! 


Free — Wall Chart on Saw Filing 


Illustrates in detail the right way of filing and 
setting saw teeth. 19” x 25”, it's suitable for wall 
mounting. Sent to you free on request. 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
471 South Illinois Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana 


Agents or 
Dealers in 
All Principal 
Cities the 


World Over 
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SEE...WHAT IT DOES 
FOR STUDENTS’ MEALS! 


er 


<9 
ee 
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| &— CANNING 
& PROCESSING 


Re) <— MEATS 


\ 
7) 


—and no waiting 
for a priority! 


Your school can solve the major problems of student 
feeding quickly, with a Maforco compartment steamer. 
Ration-free, these efficient, economical, safe and speedy 
steamers are first choice in many schools, in large hos- 
pitals, government bases, U. S. service camps and ships— 
because they make all foods more appetizing in taste 
and appearance, more flavorful; because they retain nu- 
tritional values and prevent food shrinkage. Easy and 
safe to operate, they require less attention, care easier 
to maintain. Models for direct steam, for gas or electric 


operation. 


This brochure will help 
you decide the size 
and model of Maforco 
compartment steamer 
best suited to your 
school's needs. Send 
ter it today. 





MARKET FORGE CO. 


Everett Station Boston, 49, Mass. 
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School board members all over the country 


have given Arlington equipment their 


vote of approval time and again. That’s 
because they think of desks, tables and 


chairs as sound investments in good 
education. 


This widespread preference for Arling- 
ton equipment is largely a result of pride 
in craftsmanship that has shaped the 
policies of the Arlington Seating Com- 
pany for over 40 years. Even the simplest 
desk, chair or table benefits from the 
design or construction developments 
constantly being worked out by Arling- 
ton engineers. Hence every type of 
Arlington equipment gives full value 
in comfort, efficiency, ease of main- 
tenance and long life. 

Get the complete facts on these val- 
ues that convince before you decide 
what kind of equipment your schools 
are to have when it is once more 
possible to buy what you want. Re- 
member the name—Arlington. Re- 
member the reason—school equip- 
ment that’s a sounder investment. 
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pensate for deficiencies in natural and artificial light. 
The remaining rules guide the choice of selection of 
colorful combinations for corridors and cafeterias as well 
as give suggestions for the selection of shades for work 
areas. 

The Optonic system provides colors which fortify the 
reflection of the wave lengths in which working light 


is deficient and soften the wave lengths which are ex 
cessive. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 99, refer to NS542 


Handbook on Visual Equipment 
Suggests Plans for Its Use in New Schools 


C quipment. 


explained to planners of new school buildings. 


The booklet contains a plan for an ideal projection 
booth showing the correct placement of the observation 


opening, monitor speaker and master auditorium switch. 


A wiring diagram of front and rear wall sockets pre 


vents insufhciencies in outlets. 
Bell and Howell states that “ 


ing the original construction than to make adjustments 
later,” and the booklet is planned to give all the neces 
sary specifications for the use of visual aids in the mod- 


ern school building. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 99, refer to 


To help schoolmen plan for the best possible use of 


visual equipment, Bell and Howell, Educational Divi- 
sion, 7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, has published 


an architects’ handbook complete with detailed diagrams 
and blueprints to tell designers where to place their 


it is More economical to 
plan for the proper use of audio-visual equipment dur 


NS543 





FILM RELEASES 





Seventh War Loan Films 


Available From State War Finance Committee 


Action at Anguar—1l6 mm. sound. 24 minutes. Th« 


8Ist Infantry “Wildcat” Division is shown fighting vet 


eran Jap troops on the island of Anguar in the Pacific 


After a month’s furious fighting, the “Wildcat” Division 


relieved the threat to the Army’s return to the Philip- 
pines. Produced by the Army Ground Forces. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 99, refer to NS544 


Story of a Transport—1l6 mm. sound. 20 minutes. Re- 


cords the colorful career of the 24,000 ton transport 
Wakefield and links the ship’s past as the peace-time 
luxury liner, Manhattan, with her war service present. 
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The correct seating arrangement, screen 
size and type, location of wall sockets and cables, elec- 


trical specifications, loud-speaker support are all carefully 
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BRONZE MEMORIALS 


AND 
HONOR ROLL TABLETS Protection given Textbooks 


OF EVERLASTING | WHEN SCHOOLS FIRST OPEN 


BEAUTY AND DIGNITY 


Consider carefully the manner in which you perpetu- ; E 
very xpense 


ate the memories of those who served and sacrificed. 








means less Wear —less 


Truly fitting memorials and honor roil tablets cannot 


ALL THROUGH THE SCHOOL 


be produced at this time while bronze must be de 





voted entirely to war uses. When the Government YEAR! 

releases this enduring metal, we shall be ready with a 

complete new series of designs that will be worthy of A Supply of Holden Book Repairing Mate- 
association with such General Bronze achievements P 4 . 
in casting as the famous statues at Rockefeller Center rials on each teacher's desk keep books in 
and the beautiful bronze Baldachino in St. Patrick’s active use that would probably require re- 
Cathedral. These new memorials and honor rolls. will binding expense. 


reflect our thirty-five years’ experience in fine bronze 
work. Send for our interesting and helpful brochure 


GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION | HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


34-49 TENTH STREET LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


ded 
~ eee 


Miles C. Holden, President ° Springfield, Mass. 
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Grell Come a Vy 


When Dependable Lightweight 
5-Year Guarantee 


VUL-COT 


WASTE BASKETS 
are Available 













Right now all National 
chemically-treated, 
hard Vulcanized Fibre 
is restricted to war 





. asy-tO- 
e Powerful, Me ANDERS age 
Belt Tye ab ro all woodwo light socket. 





uses. But there will 
come a day when re- 
liable Vul-Cots will 






: w hint any sk 
again be made. a wort Operate ro aining shop “Se. _ 
boar” war manual tr demonstratto : 






rfect for. oy 
_ distributor fc 
y¢ | 
sKILSAW, bal 30, Wl. are =. 
ton Ave-. 
5033-43 Els 
Factory Branches '" All 







NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 





Principal Cities 





WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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ceiling 
raises 
grades 


Give young people the proper schoolroom con- 


ditions—correct light, comfort, quiet—and 


you help them do their best! 
Nu-Wood, the 
finish, 


multiple-benefit interior 
provides the proper environment to 
help children concentrate . . . do better school 
work. The unusually high light-reflective fac- 
tor of Nu-Wood Sta-Lite (more than 76° 7) 
Nu-Wood 


eliminates an- 


makes rooms lighter .. . brighter. 
on walls improves acoustics 
noying echoes. Its insulating qualities help 
save fuel . . . help keep rooms warm and com- 
fortable in the wintertime cool in the 
summertime. Nu-Wood comes in a variety of 
attractive, soft, fadeproof colors—to give 
schoolrooms lasting new beauty. 

Nu-Wood is low in cost and easy to apply 
It is available now to solve your maintenance 
problems for years to come! Mail the coupon 


today for full information. 





INSULATING 

INTERIOR 

FINISH 
BALSAM-WOOL * Products of Weyerhaeuser * NU-WOOD 
pot ccc cc S a epee 
1 WOOD CONVERSION COMPAN Wty 
i Dent. 203-6, First National Bank Bie wad Coupon “Today! 
I . Paul 1, Minnesota 
Gentlemen: I want to know nme about Nu-Wood for: 0 New Construction i 
i © Remodeling. Please send > Sees FREE Nu-Wood Color Guide i 
. | 
| Name 4 
1 P. | 
! Address ‘ ! 
i ; ! 
! , | 
i Cit State 1 
ivcancaschisesaasecessemabemanemanesenencunenenenaneneanseeanees a 
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Shown are scenes of the Wakefield being bombed 
Singapore, burning in the Atlantic and filled with troops 
bound for Europe. Produced by the Coast Guard. 
e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 99, refer to NS545 


Midnight—16 mm. sound. 8 minutes. Action opens 
at longitude zero, Greenwich, England, where local mid 
night and the Navy’s official midnight coincide. 


the Navy 


types of combat action, fleet preparation, men fighting, 


Then, 
is followed around the world, showing all 


sleeping, working and training. Produced by the Navy. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 99, refer to NS546 


This Could Be America—1l6 mm. sound. 


Bullets and bombs of the Japs are shown hitting at what 


4 minutes. 


appear to be airfields in Chicago, Denver and Cincinnati, 
but an American narrator interrupts by saying that 
these were not American cities but “they could have 
been.” Produced by the Navy. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 99, refer to NS547 


My Japan—16 mm. sound. 20 minutes. By the use of 


captured Japanese footage, a Japanese narrator, in a 
direct challenge to our war effort, rips aside the curtain 
of our overoptimism and complacency and shows us 
what confronts us as we draw near Japan. Produced by 
the Navy. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 99, refer to NS548 


Iwo Jima—l6 mm. sound. 4 minutes. A realistic 
closeup of battle showing the mounting toll of action 
as we move 


nearer Japan. The picture was made 


during the combat fighting on the island. Produced by 
the Navy. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 99, refer to NS549 


The Voice of Truth—16 mm. sound. 4 minutes. The 
effect on our men in the Pacific of the voice of Tokyo 
Rose. The film shows their reaction to this Japanese 
propaganda. Produced by the Navy. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 99, refer to NS550 


Remember These Faces—16 mm. sound. 18 minutes. 
color. The film pictures the wounded in the invasion of 
the Pacific, 


hospital ships, and records the rapid transition from 


following them from the front line to the 


front-line casualties to men safe in the hands of modern 

medicine. Produced by the Navy. 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 99, refer to NS551 
(The above Seventh War Loan films can be obtained 

from your local War Finance Committee, 16 mm. state 

chairman or distributor, or the Bureau of Motion Pic- 


tures, Office of War Information, Washington 25, D. C.) 
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BENTWOOD 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


are filling the gap be- 
tween prewar and post- 
war Clarin steel furniture. 
They are strong, comfort- 
able and practical. 


Orders are being ac- 
cepted for deferred de- 
livery on the widely-known 
Clarin Steel Folding 
Chairs. We suggest that 
you get in touch with us 
for advice on how priority 
in delivery may be ob- 
tained. 





The Chair with 
AUTOMATIC 
POSITIVE CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCK 4642 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 








Teach Art the Modern Way 


The 
New ART 
EDUCATION 


*A course of study 
in art for grades 
one through 
nine. 


ELISE E. RUFFINI 


Fine and Industrial 


an 
HARRIET E. KNAPP 
Design and Crafts 


Columbia University 


The enthusiastic letters that have been pouring in radiating 
praise for the NEW ART EDUCATION Series prompts us to 
urge you to send for the FREE folder explaining how art can 
now be taught from a unified, graded course, just as other 
essential subjects. 

Every art student should have a copy of the New ART 
EDUCATION, and you'll be amazed at the wonderful results 
and balanced program you will achieve with little effort. 
Every step is planned for you by two outstanding leaders 
in art education. 

The New Art Education Series covers grades one through 
nine, and is complete with Teachers’ Reference Manuals. 
The set is reasonably priced. Send today for your FREE 


illustrative and descriptive circular. 
. Dept. NS-5 
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MEDART SERVES THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


America’s foremost manufacturers of 
gymnasium apparatus, physical fitness 
equipment, physio-therapy apparatus 


and gymnasium mats for all purposes. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3535 DeKalb St * St. Louis, Mo 
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| CRAYON COMPANY 
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Is Your Lunchroom a Headache? 


Ve FOOD SERVICE 
INSTITUTIONS 


By BESSIE BROOKS WEST 


Professor of Institutional Management 
and Head of Department; 


and LEVELLE WOOD 








fe 





Meme mes man | 
ttn ween. i 





[| ==FS=5) Associate Professor of Institutional 
Management; both at Kansas State 
College 


This book will help solve your lunchroom problems. 
Especially prepared for use by untrained or partially 
trained personnel, it gives you the latest practical methods 
for efficient supervision of food service in your school. 


Here is a complete coverage of these important features: 
@ Methods of preparation of food in quantities 
@ Organization and administration of food services 
@ Selection, operation, and care of equipment 


Second edition (1945) 599 Pages $4.75 
The Companion Book: 


FOOD FOR FIFTY 


By SINA FAYE FOWLER 
Medical Department Dietician, U. S. Army; formerly Associate 
Professor, Department of Home Economics, Butler University ; 
and BESSIE BROOKS WEST 
Here is the dependable information you need to make it 
easier to prepare and serve meals in your school cafeteria. 
Includes helpful material of menu planning, food quanti- 
ties, time of preparation, organization in the kitchen, 
division of work, and a variety of well-tested, standardized 
recipes which you can use with conf§dence in your lunch- 
room menus. ° 
Second edition (1941) 383 Pages $3.00 


Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 






































f cECUARIING Clear Vision  . 
PRECIOUS Aocennem a, st 


investing in 
HOLMES 
sound-on-Film 


PROJECTORS 


because—their judgment has been vindicated by the 
many years of satisfactory, expense-free operation— 


a decided asset in these times of new equipment 561 
shortages. Many thousands of Holmes machines are 562 
in constant use by our fighting forces throughout the 

World, and our entire output for 1945 has been 563 
allocated for this purpose. 564 





@Unless your school playgrounds are adequately pro- 








i iti a , ; Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
tected, you may be inviting tragedy. One way to avoid Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 570 
this possibility is to surround the area with a Stewart 1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 
Chain Link Wire or Iron Picket Fence. Stewart Fences 571 





are built to take plenty of punishment and give de- 








pendable service over long periods of time. This has 
been proved in scores of school installations. @ Stewart 
also manufactures Baseball and Tennis Court Back- 


stops, Window Guards, Wire Mesh Partitions, Flag 











Poles, Bicycle Racks, Bronze Plaques, and other prod- 





ucts for school use. When writing for information please 576 


To Honor Your Boys and Girls 
In the Service of Our Country 


mention products in which you are especially interested. 


Stewart Fences have con- 
tributed much to _ the 
conservation of child life 
and the protection of 
school property. Investi- 
fate Stewart Chain Link 
Wire and Iron Fences for 
your school. Plans, speci- 
fications and _ estimates 
will be furnished on re- 


A Victory Cast Honor 
toll Plaque, beautifully 579 
mounted, is an endur- 
ing tribute to their sac- 
rifice and an inspira- 
tion to your present 
student body... Each 
plaque. is artistically THE N. 
designed to suit the 
architecture of the 
building for which it is ‘ 
ordered ... Carefully 

executed in a newly 
developed non-critical 























THEY DESERVE quest. There is no cost material, with raised 
: or obligation whatever. oe . ca hes he mn 
° an as 
THE PROTECTION Stewart sales offices are solid Lecomte sinate 573 
located in principal cities. 
OF A STEWART FENCE poner a 591 
Postwar Bronze 627 
Tablets. Avoid 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. y= ay esa 
1259 Stewart Block Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Experts in Metal Fabrications Since 1886 A free full-size drawing of the plaque desired will be made on request. A L S 
Send for illustrated literature without obligation. 
“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” since 1927 the f 
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WY hen your plans for post-war schools are completed will they include the most advanced system of classroom ventilating ? 
It would be unfortunate to enter the new era with outmoded ventilating methods. 
Plainly, classroom ventilation is one thing the teacher of tomorrow should not have to think about! 
And she won't — nor will you — if you install a fully automatic Nesbitt Syncretizer,in every room. 
Each classroom is a unit of activity, and each Syncretizer unit provides air conditions accordingly. 
Every occupied classroom gets outdoor air continuously — in varying quantities, as required. 
The Syncretizer uses less coal than any other method of ventilation. 


Dual controls prevent both cold drafts and overheating. 


And this fully automatic air guardian works for less than a cent an hour. ROUT! 
WINK AbUY"- 

























What the Nesbitt 
Unit Ventilator Does: 
1. Provides the most efficient 
morning heat-up, and then 
maintains the desired room 
temperature uniformly, all 
day. 

2. Introduces outdoor air to 
occupied classrooms continu- 
ously in amounts as re- 
quired, 

3. Prevents both cold drafts 
and overheating. 

4. Uses less coal than any 
other method of ventilation. 
5. Guards ventilation auto- 
matically for less than a cent 
an hour. 











——— 


Nesbitt 
Syneretizer 


Automatic Controlled Ventila- 


tion for Individual Classrooms 


THE SYNCRETIZER IS MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. @© SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
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THANKS to Victor’s World Wide Service, new chapters 
of “Maintenance” are being written . . . keeping pre-war 
and war time projectors at the gruelling, vital war job of 
training and entertaining on the Fighting Fronts. At 


home, too, Projectors must be kept running. 


The various branches of the Service, Schools, Industry 
and Churches have learned the value and importance of 
this outstanding service . . . have learned that the word 
“Sold” does not carry a finality of interest in the dynamic 
job that Victor Projectors are doing throughout the world. 
Yes, even 10-year-old Victors are 
still doing duty due to the unusual 
quality of Victor’s interested and 
continuing service. 

In post-war too, look to Victor 
for the most comprehensive under- 


standing of the word, “Service.” 
Originators of 16mm Equipment 


Invest In Victory — Buy More War Bonds 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18)—McGraw Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago (1)—188 W. Randolph 


! Stour Souro Sequence 


THE WORLD'S GREtA 


MAKERS OF 16MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 1923 





















WHICH IS THE WORLD'S LONGEST RIVER? | 4 hurr ? 
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es F.E. Compton & Company, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago | 





Everybody needs exact facts in these days of rapid chang| 
and swiftly moving events—the need may spring frog 
an item in the news, the mention of an out-of-the-waj 
place in the world, a “quiz” question, or a knotty schoo 
problem — whatever it is, a source of quick, accurat} 


information saves time, clears doubts, and aids efficiency 


No othef source meets this need so surely and com 
veniently as the Fact-Index in Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia. It yields rich information in all fields, yd 


it is as simple to use as the telephone directory. 


The great public libraries report more and mor¢ 
dependence upon the Compton Fact-Index as “first aid’ 
for quick and timely information. School librarians and 
teachers use Compton's and send their pupils to if 


regularly because it is so clear and easy to use. 


When you want a fact in a hurry, turn to the Comptoq 
Fact-Index. When you want a full, integrated explanatiog 


of a subject, turn to the main text of Compton's. 


COMPTON’S 
Pictured 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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NDEX TO VOLUME 35 


JANUARY TO JUNE, INCLUSIVE 


The various articles 
author and subject. 
index are: Ja, 
March ; 
Editorial; 
and 


are 


January; F, February; 


(P.), Portfolio; (Q.A.), 


Answers; 


| 


indexed under the 
Abbreviations used in this 
Mr, 
Ap, April; My, May; J, June; (Ed), 
Questions 
(S.0.P.), School Opinion Poll. 


let’s book school talent, 
L. A. Barrett J 46 
Administration, are exam exemptions 

wise (Q.A.) Mr 6 
are overflow rooms wise (Q.A.) Ap 8 
audit of school accounts (Q.A.) Ap 10 
better salaries will help (Q.A.).. Ja 8 
business methods in administration, 

D. C. Rogers Mr 29 
combating lure of big wages (Q.A.) J 6 
control of recreation (Ed.) .F 18 
credit for war service (Q.A.) Mr 6 
determining pupil loads (Q.A.) Ja 8 
disadvantages of area vocational 

schools, E. B. Elliott Ap 23 
education under fire (Ed.) Ap 17 
Florida proposals J 17 
for improving Florida schools, E. L. 

Morphet My 52 
G.I ducational rights (Ed.) Mr 17 
great task remaining, N. L. 

Engelhardt Mr 28 
how can we check tardiness (Q.A.) J 6 
let's experiment in administrative 

personnel My 29 
new emphasis on morale, F. R. North 

and E. E. Tompkins J 49 
new Iowa school code _ proposals, 

N. D. McCombs Ap 51 
new patterns in administration, P. R. 

Mort J 24 
not officially dismissed (Q.A.) Mr 6 
our policy (Ed.) Ja 17 
paying for athletic suits (Q.A.) J 6 
petting problem (Q.A.) Ap 8 
postwar planning leaders (Q.A.) .F 6 
problem of slow child (Q.A.) Ja 8 
redistricting plan works well, L. L. 

Chisholm Ap 24 
retain married teachers Ja 10 
rural school consolidation (Q.A.) Ja 8 
study hall period (Q.A.) J 6 
teacher professionalism (Q.A.) F 6 
teachers’ unions (Q.A.) My 8, J 6 
time before school opens (Q.A.) Mr 6 
undivided school support’ essential, 

A. B. Moehlman Mr 19 
veteran in high school (Q.A.) Mr 6 
we can help with discipline (Q.A.)...Ap 8 
we run our schools on democratic 

lines, | - C. Howell Mr 24 
weighted formula must go, E. H. 

Thorne My 24 
what about in-service training for 

board members (S.O.P.) Mr 43 
what admission basis (Q.A.) Ja 10 
what basis for pupil promotion, 

W. A. LeBaron — © 
what teacher-pupil ratio (Q.A.) .Ap 8 
what’s new in state support, A. J. 

Burke Ja 29, F 41, Mr 46 
will guidance counselors supplant 

leans, V. Kuhnle .... Sess FF 
See also Board of Education ; Salaries ; 

School Opinion Poll 

Administrators, art of cooperation, 

is Wane III ai sesiascactgleceniibansagnaticiceennimesmnntoia F 46 
I am second-mile educator, C. 

Kardatzke ...... ALE a 
war-time tenure of superintendents, 

Ee 
we're not good salesmen, O. A. 

Crosby ccealkiasiialibi ileal iene tiuccceniisipae F 31 
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Adult Education, Army rehabilitates, its 
blind soldiers, Lt. W. A. Jameson....Ap 20 


need for parent education (Ed.) Mr 18 
world peace through adult education, 

E. C. Lindeman Mr 23 
Advanced Education, freedom of teach- 

ing jeopardized, A. B. Moehlman...Ja 19 
“gypped!’’ G.I. Joe must be pro- 
tected against low-grade colleges, 

J. B. Edmonson on ge 

racial discrimination (Ed.) My 17 

Allison, Helen, Breakfast at school ..Mr 57 


American Association of School Adminis- 


trators, A.A.S.A. Conferences, Ltd...Mr 28 
great task remaining, N. L. 

Engelhardt Mr 28 
special committee reports Ja 48 


Anderson, Homer W., National service 

for youth F 20 
Appraisal, improving Boston schools 

( Ed.) Ja 18 
Architecture: See Designs and Plans 
Area Schools, disadvantages of area 

vocational schools, E. B. Elliott Ap 23 
Armstrong, David T., Pupils’ objections 

to school = Mr 51 
Athletics: See Physical 
Audio-Visual Education, 

use of films, M. P. 


Education 
Canada lags in 
Toombs J 53 


demonstrates use of radio in school J 54 
how British schools use radio My 54 
how children read papers, H. R. Long..My 20 
midwest pioneers in radio education, 

E. W. Crawford F 54 
pictures help history, D. C. Knowlton..My 53 
radio in teaching, G. Jennings Mr 31 
seed takes root, D. Schneider Ja 52 
start with what you have, T. A. 


Fitzsimmons 


Ap 52 
still pictures tell story, C. 2 


Ullin Mr 5: 


they like ‘“‘educational’’ films, C. ‘ 
Roos F 52 

use public address system to teach 
broadcasting, E. Trobaugh Ap 52 

we learn about South America, O. E. 
Sams Jr. Ja 50 

See also Film Releases; School Films 

a Francis L., Questions we must 
answer Ja 24 

Baker, Frank E., Adjusting teachers’ 
sights to international horizon ..Mr. 47 


jaker, Pearl C., How to plan an exhibit..Ap 56 





Bands: See Music 
Barnard, Eunice Fuller (Ed.) Ja 18 
Barrett, Lawrence A., Let’s book school 
talent ; J 46 
Behavior Problems, corporal punishment 
( Ed.) Ja 17 
induction of fathers creates special 
problems, J. S. Benben -Ap 43 
need for parent education (Ed.)..........Mr 18 
petting problem (Q.A.) Ap 8 
rural school combats’ delinquency, 
H. H. Mosher Se 
salvaging juvenile delinquent, A. M. 
Pitkanen Bs a FC 
teacher and problem child, F. F. 
Tallman Ja $1 
we can help with discipline (Q.A.)........Ap 8 
Benben, John S., Induction of fathers 
creates special problems.................... Ap 43 
Berg, Ahdele, Pictures help bring them 
NII ON III isiccsscceeesinstieonicetinereannnanasensietedl J 20 
Better Plant Practices ...............Ja 64; F 62; 
Mr 60; Ap 62; My 58; J 60 
Board of Education, case for school board 
associations, C. Grieder.......................... Ja 45 


Bottle Run School, Bottle Run, Pa., 
one room school serves lunch, R. 
Taylor F 56 
Boushall, Thomas C., Educational use 
tax Mr 32 
Bow, Warren E., Serving returned 
veteran as Mr 32 
Brennan, Margaret E., School lunches 
mean better health J 56 
3rinkman, Capt. Albert R., One year 
too long for military training...........Mr 27 
Brown, Kenneth W., General versus 
unit shop J 44 
Building Materials: See Construction 
Burke, Arvid J., What’s new in state 
support, Part I Ja 29 
What’s new in state school support, 
Part II F 41 
What’s new in state school support, 
Part III Mr 46 


Bursch, Charles, and Gibson, Charles 
D., Give parents room at school (P.)..F 37 
Butterworth, Julian E., National service 


for youth F 20 
We can look for action on rural school 
problems Ja 47 


_ Howard A., Youth's leisure 
time My 23 
Cannon, J. W., Jr., Plumbing and heat- 
ing in postwar schools (P.) Ja 38 
Catholic Schools: See Parochial Schools 
Chalk Dust Ja 66; F 64; Mr 62; Ap 64; 
My 64; J 62 


Chisholm, Leslie L., Redistricting plan 
works well Ap 24 
Christman, Elizabeth, Women workers 
after war ‘ .F 48 
Colleges: See Advanced Education 


Community Colleges: See Junior Colleges 


Comparative Education, Canada lags in 

use of films, M. P. Toombs a Se 
higher education in modern Mexico, 

G. I. Sanchez a 
how British schools use radio -.----My 54 
modern schoolhouse in Puerto Rico, 

Bs CI ED nrc rectessinieioccccces My 34 
schools of Normandy carry on, Capt 

G. T. Trial ; Ap 45 
seed takes root, D. Schneider..................Ja 52 
urban schools in Puerto Rico, R. J. 

Neutra (P.) i My 36 
we learn about South America, O. E. 

Sams Jr. Ja 50 


Compulsory Military Training: See Military 
Training 

Coulter, Kenneth C., Impact of war 

Construction, brick, ancient material] for 


My 32 


modern schools, L. B. Perkins (P.)....J 38 
brick walls leak (Q.A.) See Re F 6 
building for preventive maintenance, 

R. B. Johnson.. . ....Mr 58 
check list of building needs, H. C. 

Hunt (P.) : ’ Sacaaaaee F 39 
common-sense engineering helps, R. B 

Johnson ’ d J 58 
glass in modern planning, T. H. 

I ED Sicenckesiticdtincoccconnaal Ja 34 
See also Designs and Plans 


Corporal Punishment: See Behavior Problems 
Cox, Clarice, Project stimulates local 
pride can seudecivishiialciiauatabbadl eae ee J 28 
Crawford, E. Winifred, Midwest pioneers 
ek I aire ccs rctceccdniccescovnesia F 54 
Crawford, Will C., National service for 
OEE NOLES ALLE! CICS OR F 20 


Professional morale needs toning up....My 31 
Creighton, Thomas H., Glass in modern 
planning (P.) ie 








‘rosby, Otis L., We're not good salesmen..F 31 


Crosby-Ironton Junior College, Crosby, 
Minn., adapting old grade school to 
junior college use (P.) Ap 39 

Curriculum, marriags course needed 
(Q.A.) Ap 10 

“Postwar Curriculum,”’ R. W. Tyler....Mr 41 
unified curriculum for Catholic ele- 
mentary schools, M. Synon F 32 
Custodians See Maintenances 


S Petinininians ten thane 2 


oblems 
Designs and Plar adapting old grade 
} lt r ‘ e (P.) Ap , 
chec f building need H ( 
Hunt oF I J 
ive parents m it *hool C 
Bursch and C. D. Gi n (P.) I 7 
Lakeside Unior Elementary Scho 
F. Wynkoop and Associates (P.) I 4 
modern chool for Negroes A. { 
W ood f P.) J 
modern cl Puert Ric 
M. Satte My 34 
irs erve vh community, G. ¢ 
Kyte (P.) Ap 32 
rban_ schoc in Puerto Rico, R J 
Neutra (P.) My 3¢ 
Design and Plan See also Constructior 
Postwar Planning 
Discipline See Behavior Problems 
Donohue, Francis J., Can public and 
parochial schools cooperate My 49 
Catholic church and public schools Mr 44 
Public aid to parochial school Ap 48 


dmonson, J. B Gypped!"’ G.I. Joe 


must be protected against w-grade 
colleges F 25 
National service for youth F 20 
Education, bondage through education 
V. T. Thayer My 
education for useful living in post- 
war world, C. E. Wilson J 23 
education under fire (Ed.) Ap 17 
for my son I want an _ unpractical 
education, G. M. McGranahan Ap 25 
ociologist looks at resource educa- 
tion, H. W. Odum Ja 22 
Eells Walter Crosby, Junior college 
are here to stay (P.) Ap 28 
Eichler, G. A., Five-point salary schedule...J 45 
Elementary Education, children need 
industrial arts, J. Leavitt Ja 2 
induction of fathers creates pecial 
problems, J. S. Benben Ap 4 
what S1 s ementary a st (S 8) P } Ap 12 
what teacher-pupil ratio (Q.A.) Ap 8 
Elliott, Eugene B., Disadvantage of 
area vocational schools Ap 23 
Finance and taxation Mr 31 
Elsdon Cyril L., Are your internal 
chool accounts audited Ap 44 


Engelhardt, N. L., 
Equipment, 


Great task remaining..Mr 28 
plumbing and heating in 
postwar schools, J. W. Cannon Jr. 
cr.) Ja 38 
What's New for 
Evenden, E. S., Teaching staff problems.Mr 30 
Exhibits, how to plan an_e exhibit, 

P. C. Baker Ap 56 


Extracurricular Activities 


See also Schools 


Activities: See 


ederal Affairs, democratic experiment 


(Ed.) Mr 18 
unwise suggestions (Ed.) Ap 18 
U.S.E.S. offers to assist counselors, 

P. V. McNutt Ja 27 
your 1945 income tax J 49 
Federal Aid, Catholic church and public 
schools, F. J. Donohus Mr 44 
[ propose federal subsidies, A. J. 
Stoddard F 28 
pattern for federal aid, A. B 
Moeh]man My 19 


Film Releases Ja 98; F 106; Mr 110; 
Ap 106; My 110; J 94 
Finance, are your 
accounts audited, C. L. 
audit of school accounts 
billions needed for 
R. L. Hamon (P.) 
educational use tax, T. C. 


internal school 
Elsdon Ap 44 
(Q.A.) Ap 10 
schools, 
Mr 33 
Mr 32 


postwar 


Boushall 
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finance and taxation, E. B. Elliott Mr 31 
financing postwar school construction, 

E. T. Peterson (P.) Mr 37 
for improving Florida schools, E. L. 

Morphet My 52 
no promises made (Ed.) J 18 
pensions for custodians (Q.A.) Mr 6 
retirement plans for nonteaching 

personnel, T. G. O'Keefe J 25 
tax limitation unwise (Ed.) J 17 
undivided school support’ essential, 

A. B. Moehlman Mr 19 
what of postwar building reserve 

funds, H. N. Rosenfield J 41 
what's new in state ipport, Part I, 

A. J surke Ja 29 
what’s new in state school support, 

Part II, A. J. Burke F 41 
what’s new in state school support, 

Part III, A. J. Burke Mr 46 
your 1945 income ta Ja 49 
See also Federal Aid; Salaries 

Fitzsimmons, Thomas A Start with 
what you have Ap 52 
Foods and Food Service, adventure in 

good food J. P. Keene Jr My 60 
breakfast at school, H. Allison Mr 57 
foods for tomorrow’ lunchrooms, 

4. M. Macfarlane Ja 56 
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